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.. Humidifier takes care of this for you effectively and efficiently. 


7 | 
Bahnson Humidifiers 
The nantes ot the BAHNSON Humidifier lie in its combination of such unusual 


features as Automatic Humidity Control and Perfect Air Circulation. 


It is vitally important that you be able to control the amount of humidity in your 
mill, and the control on the BAHNSON Humidifier does this for you automatically 
and accurately. 


It is just as important that the humidity in your mill be thoroughly mixed with 
the air, and evenly distributed throughout the room. The fan on the BAHNSON 


Your problems may have the attention of capable engineers for the asking’. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 


Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 
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The 


Liberty Knotter 


is something absolutely new. It is a Southern product 
made for Southern mills by Southern people, who 
know the requirements and have provided for them. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Write for Information 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE: -LLETIN 


RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave with 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia 
Southern Office 


309 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


Greenville Providence 


N, B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated 
drop wires for every kind of loom. 


No obligation. 


AMALIE PRODUCTS 


“Fair” is not 
Good Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production that 
would get a great deal more if they heard the whole story 
of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gluantine; the Sonneborn warp dressing preparations, 
are the results of years of study and research in our textile lab- 
oratories. These products are proving themselves a positive 
aid to ‘the production of the highest quality weaving—helping to 
secure a uniform size regain. Daily performance in many promi-. 
nent New England and Southern mills testifies to this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Glaucine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of nany other users of these 
products. Let one of our experts show you in your plant how 
scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality weaving. . 
Write. 


& 


116 Fifth Avenue 
Southwestern Distributors 
SONNEBORN BROS. 
Dallas, Texas 
Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


New York 
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—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our know)l- 
edge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


mm 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Thursday, December 13, 1923. 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling ers 
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Proof of Economies Effected 
By Hyatt Bearing Spinning Frames 


Spinning Frame Test Mill No. 1 


4.91 HP 
4.37 HP 


Saving per frame .54 HP 


Plain Bearings 
Hyatt Bearings 


Spinning Frame Test Mill No. 2 operation 


5.46 HP 
5.00 HP 


Saving per frame 46 HP) 


Plain Bearings 
Hyatt Bearings 


Spinning Frame Test Mill No. 3. 
Plain Bearings 4.37 HP 
Hyatt Bearings 3.84 HP 


Saving per frame .53 HP 


The above tests, run in mills under actual 
operating conditions, show that an average 


power saving of 51 HP per frame was 


effected by replacing ordinary bearings with 
Hyatt roller bearings. 


Spinning: 


Number | / 
of 


Hyatt : 


Bearing 


and 


919 | | 92) | 1923 


Hyatt roller bearings not only reduce fric- 
tion and save power but they also reduce | 
maintenance costs. he bearings need only 
to be oiled three or four times a year, ef- 


_ fecting a saving of 80% in lubrication costs. 
_ They cannot get out of order and will last 
throughout the life of the spinning frames 


without adjustment or replacement. 


These are some of the reasons why successful 


mill operators who are ever on the alert for 


ways and means for reducing operating costs 
are specifying Hyatt bearings for their new 
spinning and twister frames and having 
Hyatt replacement boxes applied to their 
present frames. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Newark Detroit 


Chicago 


Worcester Milwaukee Huntington Minneapolis 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis | 
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A Sermonette to the Textile Industry, 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


with REGAIN as a Text 


In no other industry are profits or losses more affected 


by invisible air conditions. 


The Silk Industry years ago first recognized the need of a fixed 
relation between the actual amount of silk and water involved 
inasale. The high price of the raw material naturally enough 
encouraged this in order to prevent abuses. Now, other textile 
materials, while of low values per pound are being manufactured 
in such large quantities in individual mills that the opportunity 
for loss or gain is fully as great as in the silk industry. 


Water is always present in textile materials. Itistotheseller’s 


interest to havethe amount large. It is to the buyer’s interest 


to have the amount small. These conflicting interests demand 
a standard called regain, to prevent business friction. _ These 
standards are now so well established that the mill shipping goods 


at less than accepted regain is merely unjust to its stockholders. 


Humidity and its application to your problem isa 
genuine science. Unscientific humidity will not 
give the results. Get the very best you can buy. 


Parks-Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
fi ndustrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Thursday, December 43, 1923. 
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Taxation Stock Process 


(An address by R. W. Balwin, President Marion Manufacturing Company, 
Carolina, at Pinehurst. 


Let me say that this subject of 
stock in process has always been a 
most interesting one to me. Why 
should some mills carry if at $1, 
why others at a fixed sum, and yet 
others at a fixed sum per pound— 
and why so few at market price of. 
eotton and one-half cost of manu- 
facture. 

Gertainly those that carry it at 
$1 or a fixed sum, or a fixed price 
must all have the same reason— 
ultimate reason and I have hit on 
this 

1. (a) “Process is like the water in 
a pipe, to get some out of the upper 


end the same quantity must be 
forced into the lower end, and the 


pipe must be kept full all the time. 
Process is not reckoned in any mill 
that I know of as part of the cotton 
bought (or provided) against sales. 
“Process” was valued at a “safe” 
figure and represents at that figure 
“a capital asset.” i. e., whatever the 
figure less than original cost the 
difference has been written off just 
as the depreciation on machinery, 
and the government should not now 
come back and add it on again and 
charge if as a profit to be taxed. 


(b) “Process” could never be saly- | 


aged to advantage or at a price that 
would warrant its complete absorp- 
tion into marketable goods. It would 
cost too much, as the quantity re- 
maining in the mill decreases the 
cost of recovering the remainder in- 
creases to a point beyond which you 
cannot go. | 

(Cc) “Process” is not actually 
worth what the cotton in the bale 
is worth. 

(d) Forty per cent of the “Proc- 
ess” is a high estimate of its value. 

Therefore when a mill starts up 
and is gilled with process, this is 
done at a loss, this loss is ecapital- 
ized and deducted from the assets of 
the company and the difference be- 
tween the original cost of cotton, 
plus one-half labor, and this loss is 
carried into the accounts of the 
company as a capital asset. 

These I think may be safely set 
down as the basic principles for the 
safer plan and the saner plan of 
valuing inventory in process. 


If therefore, you are forbidden by 
the regulations to change your in- 
ventory values on machinery to cur- 


rent replacement values, and so the 
regulations provide, why should you 
be competied to change the value of 
“Process” 
values. 


annually to replacement 


2. But let me show you that a 
profit based on the fluctuating val- 
ues of process is a fictitious profit. 
It is a profit that never material- 
izes. Due entirely (again I say) to 
its likeness to the water in the pipe, 
to its.-partaking of the nature of a 
“working part” of the plant, to the 
fact that it is almost entirely fixed 


in quantity and therefore usually 
carried at a fixed price value. 
Imagine if you will a factory 


operated over a period of years, say, 
1918, 19, 20 and 24, without profit 
and without loss except in so far as 
the government shall figure a profit 
based on increase in price of cotton 
and say process in this factory 
amounts to 200,000 pounds. 


Profit. 
Inventory Jan. 4, 1918, 
200,000 @ 17e¢ 
plus 4c equals 2ic 
equals _ $42,000 
Invent’y Dec. 34, 4918, 
200,000 lbs. @ 30c 
plus 7e equals 37c 
equals 74,000 . $32,000 
Invent'y Dec. 31, 19419, 
200,000 Ibs. @ 35c 
plus 8¢ equals 43c 
Invent'y Dec. 34, 1920, 
200,000 Ibs. @ 45c 
plus 8c equals 53c¢ 
equals 106,000 =. 20,000 
Invent’y Dec. 31, 4924, 
200,000 lbs. @ 
plus 4c equals 21¢ Loss 
equals 42,000 64,000 


You will notice your loss is ex- 
actly equal to your previous profit. 
But is your statement (financial) 
the same at the end of the period as 
at the beginning—by no means, for 
out of the $64,000 of profits you 
have paid the government” $30,000 
and this you do not recover. No, 
you are worse off to exactly the 
amount you have paid the govern- 
ment. 


Your net worth has been decreas- 
ed, although your losses. exactly 
equal your profits, to exactly the 
amount you have paid the govern- 
ment and this so-called profit has 
never been in a usable shape. 

Now in no other department of 
profit taking could this be so. Any 
other profit would be a tangible 
profit, one that could be handled or 
put in the bank, and what the gov- 
ernment took in taxes would only be 
a part of this profit (and a tax is 


Marion, N. C., before Cotton 


supposed to be only a percentage) 
and the balance would be left you 
to offset the succeeding losses, if 
any. 

Goods in a store, for instance, can 
be sold and the profit realized—that 
is what they care for, but a mill can 
no more sell its process and con- 
tinue operations than if it sold its 
machinery. 

But not so this estimated, or cal- 
culated profit on process—here you 
can never gain, you always stand 
the gaff, a loss and this is to con- 
tinue as long as the income tax con- 
tinues. In other words, every time 
in the future that. cotton increases 
in value you have an increased tax, 
with nothing to offset it when cotton 
decreases in value. 

It. is not enough to say—Now that 
we have the flat tax 12% per cent if 
does not matter so much. No, not 
so much, to be sure, but in the 
iggregate an enormous, a high sum. 
And as the years go by then a large 
sum im taxes levied against each 
mill that survives. 

“Process” in a cotton mill differs 
from inyentory in -a store, because 
it is never a “completed” article and 
if must be kept at a fixed quantity. 
You cannot increase or decrease the 
quantity. 

The “cost” of process was arrived 
at when first put in the mill, arbi- 
trarily perhaps, but the balanee was 
“eharged off” and since that time 
the “Process” is kept intact. Or in 
other words, other “Process” sub- 
stituted for it as the old was forced 
out. Any difference in the “cost” of 
process being charged to expense 
like the new rails on a railroad, like 
the new working parts of any ma- 
chine in the factory 

Now, what is the remedy— 

(a) ist. An appeal to the depart- 
ment. | 

(b) 2nd. An appeal to the courts. 

This can only be done effect- 
ually by some large organizations 
having the sympathetic and active 
co-operation of its members. 

2. Through the auditors and ac- 
ecountonts of the different mills who 
may jointly devise and recommend 
a regulation of wide application. 


3..1t seems to me that each mill 
could easily establish from its. past 
history what might be called “an 
irreducible minimum” of Process, 
Lhat is, a quantity absolutely essen- 
tial to normal production. And this 
irreducible minimum should be car- 
ried in accounts for taxable pur- 


Manufacturers 


Association of North 


poses just as the mill has be accus- 
tomed to carry it for a given period 
say, three or five years) prior to 
July 4, 1918. 


Textile Division of U.S 
of Commerce. 


(‘From a recent report.) 

The textile division has expanded 
its operations until it now has con- 
facts with about. 50 trade associa- 
tions. During the first quarter of 
the fiscal year, E. T. Pickard, chief 
of the division, made a study of tex- 
tile conditions in Europe, including 
such centers as Manchester, Liver- 
pool, London, Havre, Paris, Lille, 
Strasbourg, Mulhouse, Winterthur, 
Zurich, Milan, Rome, Vienna, War- 
saw, -Lodz, Bremen, The Hague, 
Rotterdam, Brussels and Ghent. 

In the course of the year, officials 
of 20 trade associations visited the 
Washington office for special con- 
ferences. In co-operation with the 
chief eo-ordinator of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the textile division has 
helped the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to dispose of surplus. textile 
stocks. An estimate of world wool 
production for 1922 was compiled. 
Two weekly bulletins are being is- 


sued, the Cotton Service Bulletin 
and the Cotton Piece Goods Bulle- 


tin. Regular cireulars are also be- 
ing issued to the wool, knit goods 
and bristle trades. 

Comparisons of the weekly aver- 
age prices of cotton gray cloth in 
world markets were made through- 
out the year and cable quotations 
from Japan and India have been ini- 
tiated. Various other important 
cable reports on textiles are receiv- 
ed and published weekly, monthly 
or quarterly. 

The Washington headquarters of 
the division and the bureau’s dis- 
triet offices answered 64,000 textile 
inquiries, as compared with 18,000 
in the fiscal year 1922. Outgoing 
letters from the Washington office 
totalled 414,500. 

Certain of the information gath- 
ered by Mr. Pickard on his Euro- 
pean trip was summarized in brief 
surveys, by countries, and released 
to the daily press. The division's 
trade information bulletin included 
textile market in Cuba, cotton %m- 
dustry of Peru, survey of Szecho- 
Slovak cotton industry, 1922; and 
textile industries of Belgium and 
the Netherlands. 


| 
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MINEROL “F” 


For 


Cotton 
Piece Goods 


> 


“The goods have a finer face”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Roe'r E Let 


KNOWN BY THEIR FEATURES! : 
| 
Leadership: a 


The unquestioned leadership of 
Sonoco Cones and Tubes is at once 
a Pledge of Service and a Warrant 
of Merit, for enduring leadership | 
can only be built upon the solid 

- foundation of these qualities. 


Sonoco’ Cones 
and Tubes 


Southern Novelty Co., Manufacturers 


| (Sonoco Products Company, Successor) 


i | South Carolina 


Hartsville 
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A Bit of Textile History 


The early history of the textile 
industry is exceedingly interesting 
and a great deal has been written 
upon the subject. How the charm 
of cotton fabrics began to influence 
Europe and first commercial han- 
dling of cotton goods began to de- 
velop in northern Europe and Eng- 


fi land is very interestingly set forth 
| in an attractive booklet, “Cotton,” 


by M. D. C. Crawford, which was 


|} published some weeks ago by the 
lt National Association of Cotton Man- 


ufacturers. The following extracts 
from this book deals with the first 
impression that the charm of cotton 


} and luxury of cotton fabrics on Eu- 
ropean culture: 


In northern Europe and England, 


i the great history of cotton com- 


merce. begins with the memorable 


} journey of Vasco de Gama around 


the Cape of Good Hope in 1497. In 
the return cargo of the Portuguese 
navigator were painted cotton fab- 
rics called “calicuts,” and from that 
date up to the present time, such 
commerce has continued subject to 
the vicissitudes of all commercial 
ventures. It is true indeed that as 
early as the Twelfth Century, cotton 


| fibre was imported into England and 
H used in the manufacture of candle 


wicks, and also used as an adulter- 
ant in rough woolen fabrics, and as 
an embroidery yarn. But its first 


i deep impression on European cul- 


ture was as an object of charm and 


luxury. 


Dye and painted cottons, exported 
from the East early in the Seven- 
teenth Century, made a strong im- 
pression on the wealthier classes of 
England and many imitations were 
attempted in wool and linen to sat- 
isfy the less exacting buyers. 

At the time of the discovery of an 
all-water route to the East, England 
was not lacking in textile skill. The 
craftsmen driven from France and 
the low countries during the pre- 
vious century, had amalgamated 
with native spinners, weavers and 
dyers. In wool and flax, even in 
silk, her fabrics did not lack dis- 
Cotton could be worked in 
coarse weft yarns. But the fine cot- 
ton she so highly desired was be- 
yond her skill. 

The age of mechanical invention 
will be treated at a later point in 
this narrative. One point I want to 
strongly emphasize is, that the de- 
sire for cotton, not as an economic 
factor, but for cotton as a form of 
art, first incited Europe’s inventive 
imagination. Wool, flax and silk 
were just as useful, more easily ob- 
tained, and for certain purposes 
perhaps more sensible. But cotton 
had the allurement of a subtle, irre- 
sistible charm that might not be 
gainsaid. 

It is interesting to note the pow- 
erful influence that painted and 
printed cottons and fine muslins ex- 
ercised on the taste of England in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Many English and continental 
arts can be traced to this source. 
For example, the rare and highly 
prized Elizabethan embroideries 
were attempts to imitate the more 
desirable cotton fabrics. 

The first British East Indian Com- 
pany was founded in 1600. Very 


early the traders had to face the 
problem of style at home. A letter 
written in 1641 to the agent at Surat 
is a& follows: 

“The quilts of chints being novel- 
ties produced from £5 5s. to £6 the 
pair, a further supply therefore 
desired, and both as regards those 
and the Chintzes more should be 
made with white groundes, and the 
branches and flowers to be in colors, 
and not to be (as these last seen) 
all in general of deep red ground 
and other sadder colors.” 

Note: For modern exchange mul- 
tiply by 6 or perhaps 10.) 

The prohibitory laws against the 
importation of chintzes and the re- 
striction of the monopoly to the 
British East Indian Company, led to 
evasions of the law not unlike 
modern bootlegging: 


“Mr. Steevens, master of the 
“Swan,” questioned as to the infor- 
mation received that he had had 240 
pieces of calica for his private trade 
conveyed secretly on the said ship 
when in the Downs, he confesses to 
selling 80 pieces to one customer at. 
Deal; but declares he sent every- 
thing else of his to the company’s 
warehouse where it remains until 
freight was remifted and order 
given for its delivery. He craves 
that this error may be overlooked: 
he will try to recover and return 
the sold calicoes. The court, much 
disliking his setting such a bad ex-— 
ample, and having remitted all 
freight upon his goods, and given 
him a gratification for having made 
the Downs as first port, resolves to 
enact that any capfain or master 
landing or putting aboard ship any 
gdods of private trade brought home 
by him or allowing others to do so, 
shall not only be questioned in the 
Star Chamber according to the 
King’s proclamation, but shall for- 
the company’s gratification of 
£100 given to the ship on making the 
first port.” 

In 1678 a pamphlet was issued en- 
titled “The Ancient Trades Decayed 
and Repaired Again.” Herein the 
author bewails the disastrous effect 
which the fashionable desire for 
Indian cotton has had on the do- 
mestic trade in silks and woolens 
and flax. 

“This trade (the woolen) is very 
much hindered by our own people 
who do wear many foreign com- 
modities instead of our own, a8 May 
be instanced by many particulars, 
viz., instead of green sey, that was 
wont to be used for children’s — 
frocks, is now used painted and In- 
dianstained and striped c&lico; and 
instead of a perpetuana or $halloon 
to line men’s coats with, as used 
sometimes a glazened calico, which 
in the whole is not abeve i12d. 
cheaper and abundantly worse. And 
sometimes is used a Bengale that is 
brought from India both for linings 
to coats and for petticoats, too; yet 
our English ware is better and 
cheaper than this, only it is thinner 
for the summer. To remedy this, it 
would be necessary to lay a very 
high impost upon all such commodi- 
lies as these are, and that no ecali- 
coes or other sort of linen be suf- 
fered to be glazened.” 

Another pamphlet entitled “The 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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WARP 


An Advertisement by Chas. E. Carpenter 


OUGHTON’S WARP CONDI- 
TIONER is the last word in 
this character of product. It 
is new, yet not revolutionary. 
It possesses all of the merits 
of the softeners and tallow 
products which have gone be- 
fore, plus those niceties of re- 


‘finement or improvements which make the 
up-to-the-minute product which it is. It is 
the result of evolution rather than of revo- 
lution. It is the natural consequence of 
years of experience and unsparing research. 
It is one thing to add the desired weight 
to the yarn in the size and.quite another to 
_ earry that weight through every process to 
the finished cloth, HOUGHTON’S WARP 
CONDITIONER will actually do this. And 
it will do it better than any other product. 
How do we know this? 


The Houghton Research Staff obtained the 
cooperation of six friendly mills, and it was 
agreed to make an extensive practical test of 
the principle products used in combination 
with the starch and size in the conditioning 
process. But to identify these products only 
by number, so that in the operation there 
would be no prejudice on the part of those 
making the practical test. 

The result was 100 per cent in favor of 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER. 

The reader will thus appreciate that 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 
not a theoretical or laboratory product, but 
one which has been perfected with the aid 
and cooperation.of the practical mill man. 

Not the least of the important properties 
possessed by this product is its ability to add 
additional strength to the warp and thus 
reduce breakage to a minimum heretofore 
unheard of. This is due to the extraordinary 
penetrating power and adhesive strength of 
the CONDITIONER. 


It carries the size into the heart of the 
warp and holds it there, while it also holds 
the fibres tighter together. 


The bleaching and finishing process which 
reveals the defects of the older type of soft- 
eners has no terrors for HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER, for by its use the 


defects so generally developed by these proc- 


esses are reduced to an inconsequential item. 

When we were seeking a name for this 
improved product, for it is an improved 
product rather than a new one, a mill man 
suggested that we call it MILL HAPPI- 
NESS, as he claimed that it would relieve 
the average mill man of his greatest worries 
and make mill life for everyone happier all 
around. 


We might have adopted the suggestion 
were it not for the fact that the name might 
mislead some to believe that the product was 
a quack remedy or secret compound. We are 
more than anxious that the mill man should 
realize that we are not dealers in nostrums. 
Our products are the result of scientific re- 
search and not compounds composed of a 
little of this and a little of that put together 
by some rule or thumb method. 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 


- a product which the mill man has wanted for 


years. At times the softeners and tallow 
products have come close to supplying the 


-want only to fail in some one or more im- 


portant detail. This product fails in none. 


We feel that a personal interview with 
one of our representatives will be far more 
satisfactory than correspondence on this 
product, and therefore we would suggest 
that you ’phone or drop a note to the nearest 
address given below, so that the next time - 
our representative goes over your territory 
he will make it a point to call on you. 

"Phone or write the note now, while it is 
fresh in your memory. | 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 


1001 Healy Bidg. P. ©. Box 81 
Phone: Walnut 2067 Phone: 1990 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


418 N. St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


511 Masonc Temple 
Phone 2316 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, ©O., Davenport, la., Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa,, Hartford, Conn., Indianapolis, Ind., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
ark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., England, ire- 
land, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 


Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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ALLSTEEL 
CLOTH PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258 

PLATEN 50 x 36 INCH 
This Economy Heavy Duty Cloth Press, No. 258, has a 
platen 50 x36 inches. Platen travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete with Direct Connected Electric Motor, 
capable of pulling up to 40 H. P. at highest torque. 
This No. 258 Cloth Press will develop tremendous pres- 
sure, ample for the baling for Export and Domestic ship- 
ment of Duck, Khaki, Osnaburgs, Sheeting, Print Cloths, 
‘Ticking, Twills, Denims, Drills, Lawns and shirtings. 
Or for compressing Ginghams. 
Requires only about one minute of actual motor opera- 
tion to make a Bale of Cloth. 
The press is very fast, platen travel approximately nine 
seconds to the foot, up or down. : 
The most efficient Cloth Press on the market, barring 
none, sold at anywhere near the price. : 


| 


The press is right. The price is right. 
One of the many advantages of this Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 258 is the fact that it maintains its 
maximum pressure indefinitely, until released. Another 
feature is the unlimited compressing platen stroke. In 
other words, platen will travel as low as is necessary to 
completely compress the bale, regardless of the third 
dimension, as the platen can go down to within four 
inches of compressing platform. Another feature is that 
the press is entirely self contained, requiring no cement 
foundation, pit, over head counter-shafting, chain con- 
nections, etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 
per cent over load, a greater load than can be exerted by 
the motor pulling up to 40 H. P. torque. 

Twenty-five years of experience in building Baling 
Presses, built on the same principle, have been concen- 
trated on the development of this Cloth Press No. 258. 


For particulars write 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Dept. S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Fly Frames 


When the sliver leaves the draw- 
ing frame it goes to the slubber, the 
first of a series of fly frames, There 
are two, three or four processes of 
fly frames, depending upon the 
quality and size of the finished yarn 
wanted. There is much confusion 
in the names of the fly frames, but 
the following is in general use: The 
first machine after leaving the 
drawing is the slubber, the last be- 
fore going to the spinning is the 
roving frame, and the frames be- 
tween these two processes are inter- 
mediates. If there are more than 
one set of intermediates they. are 
lermed as first intermediates and 
second intermediates, according to 
the order in which the stock passes 
through them. When the | stock 
leaves the drawing frame it is term- 
ed sliver, but the first process on 
the fly frame, that is on the slubber, 
its form is changed from sliver to 
roving, and this ‘same form is re- 
tained until it is spun into yarn on 
the spinning frame. 


The object of the fly frames is to 
reduce the drawing sliver to a more 
convenient form, that of roving, 
and to prepare it for the spinning 
frame. The slubber, intermediates 
and roving frames differ very. little 
in the general construction, the 
greatest. difference being in- the 
manner in which the machine re- 
ceives the stock. The cans of sliver 
from the drawing are placed at the 
beak of the slubber, and each strand 
of sliver is fed in at the back of the 
slubber and _ treated 
that is, there is no doubling at this 
process, but each strand of sliver is 
drafted and twisted and wound onto 
fhe slubber bobbin in the form. of 
roving. The bobbins from the slub- 
ber are placed in the creel of tne 
intermediate and two ends of roving 
from the slubber are drafted, twist- 
ed and wound onto the intermediate 
bobbin. The bobbin from the inter- 
mediate is placed in the creel of the 
second intermediate and treated in 
like manner as the first intermedi- 
ate, then the bobbins of roving from 
the second intermediate are placed 
in creel of roving frame, doubled, 
drafted, twisted, and wound on the 
bobbins ready for the — spinning 
frame. 

The action of the fly frames may 
be divided into four operations, all 
four oecurring at the same time, 
namely: (1) Doubling. (This one 
process does not take place at the 
slubber, but at all other processes). 


(2) Drafting; (3) twisting; (4) wind-— 


ing. The doubling is accomplished 
by the simple operation of feeding 
two ends onto the same drafting 
rolls of the frame so that they will 
he delivered and twisted into one 
end. The drafting and the twisting 
are not difficult to understand and 
simple mechanisms are required to 
bring about the desired results, 
whereas the correct winding of the 
roving on the bobbin requires a 
more complicated mechanism. 


The drafting is accomplished by 
three pair of drawing rolls, the bot- 
fom ones being of fluted steel, with 
the top rolls of the leather covered 
type. Metallic top rolls may be used 
on heavy work on the slubber 
frame, but as a rule we have leather 


individually, 


covered rolls throughout all the fly 
frames for the top rolls. At the 
present time there is a four pair set 
of rolls being experimented with, 
but this arrangement is yet to be 
worked out. The’ leather covered 
rolls are usually shell rolls on the 
front line and solid rolls on the 
middle and back lines. The top rolls 
are weighted by dead weight. The 
front rolls being usually of the dou- 
hle boss type and are weighted in- 
dependently of the other rolls by a 
single weight hanging between the 
{two bosses. The middle rolls and 
back rolls are also of the ‘double 
boss type and are weighted by the 
use of one weight for each set of 
these two rolls, a saddle. fitting over 
the two rolls and the weight is sus- 
pended from the saddle. 


The twisting is accomplished by 
the revolutions of the flyer. The 
twist is inserted into the roving be- 
tween the delivery roll and the top 
or nose of the flyer. The amount of 
twist put into the roving depends 
upon the rate of delivery of the 
front roll and the speed of the flyer. 


The winding of the roving onto 
the bobbin in the correct manner is 
somewhat more complicated § than 
the other operations and is caused 
by the difference in the surface 
speed of the bobbin and the presser 
foot of the flyer. This difference in 
surface speed must at all times be 
equal to the delivery of the. front 
drafting roll. It is a self evident 
fact that as the bobbin inereases in 
size as the roving is wound onto if 
and if the revolutions per minute 
continue to be the same that the 
surface speed is sure to increase as 
the bobbin of roving grows in size. 
Now since the speed of the front 
rolls is constant and that the differ- 
ence in surface speed of the bobbin 
and flyer must at all times be equal 
to the delivery of the front roll, 
there must be a gradual reduction 
in the revolutions of the bobbin in 
order to maintain the same surface 
speed, This reduction of speed is 
done after the winding of each layer 
of roving. In this manner the bob- 
bin is driven at its fastest speed at 
the start of each set, that is, when 
the bobbin is empty and its diam- 
eler the smallest, and at its lowest 
speed when the bobbin is. full and 
the diameter of bobbin largest. A 
layout as above explained is known 
at the bobbin lead drive, the surface 
of the bobbin always having a speed 
greater than the surface speed of 
the presser foot, and at aj] times 
this excess speed of the bobbin is 
equal to the surface speed, of the 
front roll. 


There is a type of ma\ wind 
known as the flyer lead, but at pres- 
ent the bobbin lead frame is the 
approved type. The surface speed 
of the bobbin is always slower than 
the surface speed of the presser 
fool by .the amount of roving being 
delivered by the front roll, that. is, 
the surface speed of the front roll. 
This flyer lead method of winding 
is undesirable because the bobbin is 
driven at its fastest speed when it 
is full and at its slowest speed when 
emply. In further discussions the 
flyer lead type will be ignored, and 

Continued on Page 12) 
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“TI know as I go 
my answer 
is correct.”’ 


IGURES mean calculations. Calculations are 
costly if not RIGHT the first time. 


All of your figure-work involves some form of | 


calculation. In your ledger accounts and other 
work, there are many additions and subtractions. 
Invoices, discounts, payrolls, tax reports, averages, 
percentages, statistics are the results of calculations 
—all offering the chance for error. 


In the days when Jim Bradley climbed the three 
rungs of his high stool and laboriously tackled long 
rows of figures, the calculating machine had not 
arrived. 


. To-day, no well organized business would attempt 


Machine Does the 
Work and Proves 
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to handle its important figure-work without placing 
the responsibility for accurate, speedy results upon 
a machine. | | 


Knowing that you want the machine that will 
afford the necessary protection against delays; 
against errors of the human element; against mis- 
placed decimal points, we invite you to investigate 
the Monroe Line of Figuring Machines. 


With the Monroe, the machine does the work. 
The keyboard and two sets of dials furnish Proof of 
First-time Accuracy. ‘Locked Figures” protect you 
against errors of the human element. The Monroe 
Two-way mechanism means simplicity of operation; 
split-second speed; and safe results. 


Learn why the Monroe is a DIFFERENT machine by 
arranging a trial demonstration. No obligation whatever. 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


The 20-Place 
Automatic 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Monroe is made 
in a size and model to 
fit your figuring needs 


Monroe Service is availabtie at all Principal points in the U. S. and Canada and throughout the World. 
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Reduction of Mill Cost. 


Van 
lan 


An Ounce of Prevention 


Saves a Lot of Work 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 


REGISTERED IN 


Modern Textile Lubricant 


is the trouble preventive in 
Textile Mills—it stays in the 
bearings and off the goods. 


HIS saves unnecessary work for the 
worker and saves the company’s money. 
NOTE:—NON-FLUID OIL not only avoids 
stains but lasts so much longer per applica- 
tion that it costs less per month for better lubri- 


cation. 


Write for free sample and latest “Bulletin” 


3 
New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Company / 
N. Y. 
401 Broadway / & NJ. 
New York / Lubricant 
Co. 
southern Agent, L. W. Thomason / Please 
harlotte, N. C. Samples and 
Bulletin on “Lu- 
Ample Stocks At Our Branches / brication of Textile 
| / Machinery” to 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. y, Name__.. 
Atlanta, Ga. | 
New Orleans, La. / AGGrens 


AT LESS ( co 


MON 


While the actual manufacturing is 


the least important item in the 
management of cotton mills, as 


compared with buying and mer- 
chandising, the mechanical engi- 
neer has a wide opportunity open to 
him in reducing costs by means of 
improvements in power, lighting 
and heating systems, and in the 
handling of goods. between proc- 
esses, E. H. McKitterick, of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., declares in a 
paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

So far as labor costs are concern- 
ed, Mr. McKitterick points out, the 
most effective savings can be made 
by eliminating the human factor in 
handling the product between proc- 
esses, rather than in attempts to 
increase the efficiency of operatives 
whose work is mainly that of tend- 
ing a machine which ordinarily runs 
without them. 


“The labor expended in handling 
the product between processes is a 
direct challenge to engineering,” 
says Mr. McKitterick. “In a mill 
employing 2,200 operatives, 200 are 
employed in this capacity. 

“In one of the New England mills 
the engineers have developed a sys- 
tem of conveyors, beginning at the 
opening room and ending at the 
cloth room, i. e., where the finished 
product has its final inspection. 
These conveyors reduce the labor 
for handling to a minimum, and by 
acting as a reservoir for stock in 
process, practically eliminate ma- 
chine stoppage due to lack of mate- 
rial. The results are a saving of 
$27,000 per year, considering only 
the conveyor, and it is a significant 
commentary on the new method of 
operation that this mill competes 
successfully with mills in the South 
making the same product, in spite 
of the fact that the average wage 
now paid is higher than at the war 
peak. 


“Tt is of especial interest from a 
management standpoint that the 
overseers and second hands are 
thoroughly ‘sold’ as to the value of 
the conveyors, and have themselves 
developed several improvements, a 
fact that reflects considerable credit 
on the managerial ability of the en- 
gineer who designed and installed 
the equipment.” 

The fact that the machine is the 
major factor in production and that 
“in a well run mill most of the 
operatives will be found sitting 


down apparently idle, many explain 


the apparently backward attitude of 
textile men toward time and motion 
studies,” declares Mr. McKitterick. 
‘In the present stage of cotton man- 
ufacture, engineering effort applied 
to straight line production, the more 
efficient grouping of process,. and 
the study of proper machine speeds 
and settings, will undoubtedly result 
in a greater gain than if applied to 
the personnel. This is not intended 
to disparage the excellent work now 
being done in training operatives 
nor to undervalue the great gain 
that will accrue to the industry 
when the Taylor principles are de- 
veloped to meet the peculiar needs 
of textiles.” 

Of the general question of indus- 
trial relations, the paper states that 
no problem “is more in the minds of 
industrial leaders than that of the 
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contentment of the rank and file. 
The design of mills, and their ex- 
terior as well as their interior ap- 
pearance, have a distinct bearing on 
the pride that the workers have in 
their jobs. The character of floors, 
proper ventilation and humidifica- 
tion, the elimination of unnecessary 
noise, all tend to increase the oper- 
ative’s comfort and consequently 
his efficiency.” 


Textile Chemists’ Meet. 


Showing the growth during the 
past two years of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was the attendance of 
more. than 200 members from all 
parts of the country at the third 
annual meeting of the organization 
held Saturday at the Providence 
Biltmore Hotel; Providence, R. I. 
Officers were elected, numerous 
technical papers read and discussed, 
amendments to the constitution 
‘ adopted and a banquet served in the 
evening during which prominent 
State and city officials were guests 
of the association. No new colors or 
products were brought out at the 
sessions which were held both in 
the forenoon and the afternoon, al- 
though numerous processes describ- 
ed were declared of particular in- 
terest to the members and to those 
engaged in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles. Especially interesting were the 
papers and discussion on vat dyes, 
this proving one of the most inter- 
esting subjects during the course of 
the meeting. 


Louis A, Olney, of the Lowell Tex- 
tile School, was re-elected presi- 
dent. of the organization, while Wil- 
liam D. Livermore, chief chemist of 
the American Woolen Company, and 
William H. Cady, of the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., were elected 
vice-presidents. Walter E. Hadley, 
of Newark, N. J., was elected secre- 
tary and Winthrop C. Durfee, of 
Boston, was named treasurer. 

The amendment to the constitu- 
tion, adopted by the association, 
were presented by William D. Liv- 
ermore, Alexander Morrison, Leslie 
Christison, George A. Moran, Helen 
L.. Arey, Carl Toepler, John M. Hood, 
Pasquale DeNuccio, William 
Woosnam and A. MacMillan. These 
amendments provide for local junior: 
sections. 


Under the head of “Trade Inspec- 
tion of Dyed Textiles” the following 
papers were read by those named at 
the morning session: “Possibility of 
Setting Standards of Allowable Va- 
riations in Shade in Commercial 
Deliveries of Textile,’ M. R. Mof- 
fatt, Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany; “Some Problems Encouftered 
in Inspecting Dyed Yarns in the Dye 
House,” W. F. Haskell, Dana ‘Warp 
Company, Westbrook, Me. A p<per, 
“Dyeing of Olive Drab,” was redd by 
Alan A. Chafin, of the L. B. Fortneér 
Company, of Boston. Under the 
heading of “Bleaching, Dyeing and 
Finishing of Artificial Silk,” a paper 
on “Cellulose Acetate Silk” was read 
by Royal Little, of the Lustron Com- 
pany, Boston. “The Training of 
Textile Chemists” was the subject of 
a paper by J. F. Warner, of the 
Bronx Company, New York City. 

At the afternoon session an illus- 
trated talk on “The Use of Monel 
Metal in the Bleachery and Dye 
House” was read by a representa- 
tive of the International Nickel 
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Company. This was illustrated by 
lantern slides. Under the heading 
of “Vat Dyes: Their Properties and 
Various Phases of Their Applica- 
tion,” the discussion was led by G. 
K. Hannah, Jr., of the Parkhill Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Fitchburg, 
Mass. The phases of this subject 
treated were “Piece Dyeing With 
Vat Colors,” “Mechanical and Chem- 
ical Control of Vat Colors on Cotton 
Piece Goods” and “Effects of Hard 
Water on Vat Colors.” 


Dr. R. E. Rose, of the duPont Com- 
pany, read a paper on “Dyeing and 
Sulphur Colors on Silk,” while J. J. 
Sokolinski, of the Arabol Manufac- 
turing Company, of New York City, 
spoke on “Analysis of Sizing Mate- 
rials.’ Dr. Charles 8. Hollander, of 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, 
spoke on “Factors Which Affect the 
Stability of Hydrosulphite Discharge 
Pastes, with Suggestions for Im- 
provement.” A. K. Johnson, of the 
Lowell Textile School, read a paper 
on “Trouble Caused by Bacteria and 
Molds Upon Textile Materials.” It 
was necessary to omit several of the 
scheduled papers. | 


‘Indian Cotton Mill Output Decreased 


The total quantity of yarn spun in 
the cotton mills of India during the 
month of June, 1923, amounted to 
51,000,000 pounds, compared with an 
output of 60,000,000 pounds for the 
corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. This represents a de- 
crease of 15.2 per cent, but the 1923 
statistics do not include the United 
Provinces, from which returns have 
not been received. Excluding the 
figures for the United Provinces 
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from the total for June, 1922, a net June, 1923, the total reached 113,- 
decrease of 9.8 per cent is shown. 000,000 rupees, as compared with 
Cotton woven goods were produced 48,300,000 and 148,700,000 rupees, re- 
to the amount of 30,000,000 pounds spectively, in the corresponding pe- 
(127,516,000 yards) during June, 1923, riod of 1922. In June, 1923, the value 
a loss of 5.4 per cent compared with of imported cotton goods from for- 
the production of the same month eign countries amounted to 45,600,- 
of the previous year, exclusive of 000 rupees, and in the three months 
the output of the United Provinces. April to June, 1923, to 150,100,000 
During the 10 months, September, rupees, as compared with 33,000,000 
1922, to June, 1923, or from the be- and 91,300,000 rupees, respectively, 
ginning of the cotton year 1922-23, in the corresponding periods of 
the yarn spun amounted to 561,000,- 1922. 
000 pounds and woven goods to 323,-. In June, 1923, the excise duty real- 
000,000 pounds, as against 581,000,000 ized on woven goods amounted to 
and 333,000,000 pounds, respectively, 1,300,000 rupees and in the three 
during the corresponding months of months April to June, 1923, 4,000,000 
the preceding year. In the three rupees, as compared with 1,800,000 
months, April to-June, 1923, inclu- and 4,700,000 rupees, respectively, in 
sive, the quantities were 150,000,000 the corresponding periods of 1922.— 
pounds of + yarn and _ 86,000,000 Commerce Reports. 
pounds (369,129,000 yards) of woven 
goods. During this same. three- 
month period the exports of Indian 
yarn by sea from British India to 
foreign countries amounted to 9,- 
836,000 pounds, as compared with 
27,253,000 pounds in the 1921 and ctudy of the unusual textile move- 
14,841,000 pounds in the 1922 periods. Pickard, 
During the month of June, 1923, chief of the Textile Division of the 
the production of coarse yarn was Commerce Department. He main- 
given as about 45,000,000 pounds and tained that there was no mystery 
the imports of the same counts were ahout the inerease 
only 618,000 pounds; production of cotton cloth imports. 
medium count reached 6,000,000. Arguing that the British manu- 
pounds and of fine counts, 269,000 facturers were losing money on 
pounds, as against 5,513,000 and 793,- their shipments to this country, he 
000 pounds, respectively, of yarn predicted that the movement would 
imports of the same counts. not continue indefinitely. By far 
So far as reported, the value of the greatest quantity of the im- 
goods woven in Indian mills in June, ported cloth, he found, comes from 
1923, amounted to 39,000,000 rupees Great Britain. 
‘rupee equals approximately 31 During the first nine months of 
cents in 1923 and 29.5 cents in 1922), this year, he stated, a total of 60,- 
while in the three months April to 000,000 yards of unbleached cotton 


British Goods Imported at a Loss. 


Washington.—The price factor is 
the impelling cause of the recent 
unprecedented increase in imports 
of cotton cloths, according to a 


in unbleached. 


44 


cloth was imported, which was al- 
most three times the yardage re- 
ceived during the same period of 
1922. To this total might be added 
the October imports of 5,518,000 — 
yards of unbleached cloth, and for 
the past six months the imports 
have averaged fairly regularly 
about 6,000,000 yards. 

“Now that a premise of fact has 
been established,” Mr. Pickard said, 
“itis proper to look for the reasons 
for these increasing imports which 
are so greatly concerning American 
manufacturers and merchants. As a 
matter of fact there appears to be 
one impelhiing cause and that is the 
price factor. This is dramatically 
illustrated by current price quota- 
tions on half a dozen English grey 
cloths, which during one of the last 
weeks in November averaged about 
43 cents per pound, as against near- 
ly 53 cents per pound average, 
quoted by American manufacturers 
on similar cloths. : 


“This nine or ten cents per pound 
margin in favor of British manu- 
facturers has been the average dif- 
ferential for the whole ten months 
of 1923, and indicates that British 
cloth manufacturers are selling be- 
low cost of production. With each 
yard of cloth sold in this case they 
must be making a present to the 
buyer of a certain part of their 
capital, on the theory that they lose 
less by continued operation at a loss 
than by closing altogether for lim- 
ited or extended periods. 

“How long a situation like this 
can exist is impossible for any one 
to predict, but it is safe to assume 
that business cannot be conducted 
on this basis indefinitely. 
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Forty Years of Faithful 
Service 


Here is a Ladew Flintstone that has 
been on the job forty years. Through all 
this long life of service it has carried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 
performance is a great consideration. 

Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
been making leather belting since 1835, 
and today the name “Ladew” stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user's 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 
Ladew organization. 


Complete Stocks Carried at J. M. Tull 
Rubber & Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


INCORPORATED 
29 Murray Street, New York 


Fly Frames. 
(Continued from Page 8) 


the bobbin lead taken as the ap- 
proved form. 


The gradual reduction in the 
speed of the bobbin which is neces- 
sary in order to effect the winding 
of the roving on the bobbin is ac- 
complished by driving the bobbin 
through a pair of cones and a dif- 
ferential motion or a compound, the 
change in speed being brought 
about by the position of the belt on 
the cones. 


There are two other motions 
which are important to the correct 
winding of the roving on the bobbin, 
one, the builder, which controls the 
taper of the bobbins at the ends, the 
other the lay motion, which controls 


the distance apart each wrap on the 


bobbin is wound. 


We have on the fly frame six im- 
portant change gears which must be 
regulated. They are: (1) The draft, 
which is regulated by the draft 
change gear, and in the usual con- 
struction of fly frames is found on a 
stud with a gear known as the 
crown gear, the draft gear drives 
the back roll gear. A larger draft 
gear will drive the back roll faster, 
thereby decreasing the draft of the 
frame and increase the weight of 
roving delivered at the front. (2) 
The twist gear is found on the end 
of the main driving shaft of the 
frame. A larger twist gear drives 
the front roll faster, thereby in- 
creasing the delivery and decreas- 
ing the twist. A larger twist gear 
should be put on when a change to 
heavier roving is being made. (3) 
the lay gear controls the speed of 
the up and down motion of the 
varriage, thereby regulating the dis- 
tance between any two consecutive 
coils of roving on the bobbin. A 
larger gear drives the carriage fas- 
ter, increasing the distance between 
each coil of roving. The change to 
the larger gear should be made 
when changing to heavier roving. 
The lay gear is found at different 
locations on different frames, but is 
always in the train of gears that 
regulate the speed of the carriage. 
‘4) The tension gear regulates the 
distance the cone-belt is shifted at 
the end of each layer of roving on 
the bobbin. A larger gear causes 
more movement of the cone belt, a 
greater decrease in bobbin speed. 
The larger gear is put on when the 
roving is running too tight or when 
changing to heavier number. (5) 
The taper gear regulates the dis- 
tance that the jaws of the builder 
motion are moved each time a layer 
of roving is wound: on the bobbin, 
thereby regulating the taper on the 
bobbin. (6) The take-up or cone 
gear regulates the speed of the bob- 
bins, when the belt on the cone is 
at the starting position, giving the 
correct tension to the roving when 
the bobbin is empty. A larger gear 
would drive the bobbins faster, in- 
creasing the tension on the roving. 
After the proper gear is obtained to 
give the required tension there is 
no need of a change except in the 
vase of a change of the diameter of 
the bobbin being used. Changing to 
a bobbin of smaller diameter than 
the one previously run would call 


for a larger take-up or cone gear. 
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German Textiles Dull. 


Washington, Dec. 6—Dispatches 
from the American Consul, Dresden, 
to the effeet that German competi- 
tion in the textile and clothing in- 
dustry was being felt in England, 
and which were published in the 
Daily News Record issue of Decem- 
ber 5, were more or less contra- 
dicted yesterday by = press dis- 
patches received at the Textile Di- 
vision of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


According to the latest dispatches 
there is generally lifelessness in 
practically all branches of the Ger- 
man textile and clothing industry, 
which has been accentuated by an 
almost complete absence of busi- 
ness in the inland market. 


Exports wree not nearly sufficient 
to make up the lack of inland sales. 
The sale of German tevtile goods on 
the world’s market becomes more 
and more difficult, as German man- 
ufacturers are in many cases too 
expensive. 


Their prices are, to a large ex- 
tent, far above the world’s market 
level as a result of unproductive 
expenses involved in the running of 
machinery without load, of heavy 
taxes, and of anti-dumping duties, 
ete., and also of the substantial pre- 
mium on risks which now has to be 
added to the prices of goods in 
every stage of manufacture. 


Many markets which were for- 
merly the best customers of the 
German textile and clothing indus- 
try have been conquered by the 
competitive industries of countries 
with a stable currency. 


Of frequent occurrence is the can- 
celling of orders on the part of in- 
land and foreign customers. Em- 
ployment in the spinning and weav- 
ing mills and. in the clothing indus- 
try has consequently become con- 
siderably worse during the last few 
weeks. 


Dismissals and short time work 
have further increased. A danger to 
the future development of the Ger- 
man textile industry is constituted 
by the fact that, owing to the un- 
favorable economic conditions, the 


factories must abstain. altogether 
from carrying out technical im- 


provements, so that the German 
textile machinery factories are at 
present working principally for for- 
eign competitive industries. 


The artificial silk industry is, 
comparatively speaking, esjll the 
best employed. A large proportion 
of the orders are commission orders. 
In new samples the endeavor to 
take into account the diminished 
purchasing power of ‘the German 
population by working up cheap 
materials is plainly discernible, as 
inland customers can no longer af- 
ford the high prices for better qual- 
ity goods. i 


Thus, cotton in eombination with 
artificial wool, is frequently used 
instead of wool, and, similarly, arti- 
ficial silk has ousted real silk. . The 
opinion is frequently heard that 
after the present difficulties, in so 
far as caused by the transition from 
the paper mark to a stable cur- 
rency, have been surmounted, a re- 
vival of business will occur. 
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Appreciation of Health & Happiness 
/Vumber 


We have received a very large 
number of letters congratulating us 
upen the appearance and contents 
of our Health and Happiness issue, 
which was issued November 22. We 
deeply appreciate the many compli- 
ments that have come to us regard- 
ing the Health and Happiness Num- 
ber. A few of the letters are pub- 
lished herewith: 


Cherry Cotton Mills 
Florence, Ala., 
| ‘Nov, 28, 1923. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

The writer has just received your 
1923 edition of Health and Happi- 
ness Number and wishes to con- 
gratulate your enterprise in getting 
out such a valuable and handsome 
paper. 

We think this is considerably 
better than your former editions 
and you are entitled to the grateful 
appreciation of the Southern cotton 
mill industry for what you are do- 
ing in the matter of your regular 
publication and your special edi- 
tions. | 

With very kind regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
M. W. Darby, 
Gen. Mer. and Treas. 


The Statesville Cotton Mills. 
| Statesville, N. €., Dec. 1, 1923. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 
We want to congratulate you on 
your “Health and Happiness” Bulle- 
tin, which we think is an eye opener 
not only to people in other States 
but in our own State. We have sev- 
eral friends in Tennessee that we 
would like to furnish a copy of this 
number and are writing to know if 
you can furnish same, and if so, 
kindly advise the amount of expense 
and will be glad to have it sent to 
them. We would probably want 
three or four. 
Awaiting your reply, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
The Statesville Gotton Mills, 
F. B. Buneh, Sec. and Treas. 


Social Circle Cotton Mills Company. 
Social Circle, Ga., 
Nov. 28, 1923. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen : 

I have just received copy of Sec- 
tion No. 2 of Health and Happiness 
Number 1923 Southern Textile Bul- 
letin 

I fn proud to say the above Bul- 
letin surpasses anything I have ever 
seen. I am very anxious for our 
secretary and treasurer to have one 
of these books, and I don’t feel as if 
I could part with mine, and if not 
asking too much please send Mr. F. 
S. Etheridge, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, care the Atlanta Trust Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., a copy of same. 
Whatever the extra charges are, 
send me the bill. | 

Yours.very truly, 
Social Circle Cotton Mills Co. 
W.L. Phillips, Supt. 


Lane Cotton Mills Co. 
New Orleans, 
Nov. 29, 1923. 
The Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 

“Wonderful.” 

The only comment I can make on 
your 1923 Health and Happiness 
Number, “Wonderful.” 

I have never read anything to 
equal it to date; and do not believe 


it ever will be surpassed. 


The Textile Bulletin is doing good 
work for the South and my best 
wishes are with you always. 

| Yours very truly, 
Wm, Ryckman, 
Supt. Lane Cotton Mills Co. 


Textile World. 
111 Summer St., 
Boston 9, Mass., 
Nov. 28, 1923. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 
I want to congratulate you on 
your recent “Health and Happiness” 
issue of the “Bulletin.” It is a very 
handsome issue. The material is 
most interesting, as well as the 
manner of presentation. Our own 
experience in the preparation and 


publication of our big Annual Re- 


view number each year makes us 


able to appreciate better than any- 


one else the amount of work involv- 
ed in the preparation of such an 


issue and the. satisfaction that 
comes from its successfull accom-~ 
plishment. 


Yours very truly, 
Henry G. Lord, 
President. 


The Erwin Cotton Mills Company. — 


West Durham, N, C., 
Nov, 28, 1923. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear David: 

I.am writing to tell you that I 
think your special edition was 
mighty good. The 
best I have ever seen in a publica- 
tion of this kind and in the main, I 
think the pictures are calculated to 
do a lot of good. 

With every good wish, 

7 Sincerely yours, 

K. P. Lewis. 


Hart Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Tarboro, N. €., Dec. 1, 1923. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: | 
I wish to take this opportunity of 
congratulating you most heartily on 
the “Health and Happiness” number 
just out. This is by far the most 
creditable edition of its kind that. I 
have ever seen and you deserve the 
thanks of the entire textile indus- 
tries for giving us this information 
in concrete form where I am sure it 
will bear splendid results. 
With best wishes, 
Very truly yours, 
Hart Cotton Mills, 


L. H. Beck, Supt and Mgr. 
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Perfected! 


An Automatic Device that 


TIMES THE LOAD 
SHUTS OFF THE POWER 
APPLIES THE BRAKE 
SIGNALS THE OPERATOR 


‘d 
> 
a 


This sturdy and compact auto- 


matic d: vice may be readily 


applied <‘o all direct motor 


driven fOLHURST Extractors 
now in use. Does not interfere 
with 


desired. 


manual operation when 


* 


Write for Complete details 


Tolhurst Machine 
Works 


Established 18652 
Troy, N. Y. 
New York Office 111 Broadway 


cuts were the 


Requires no 


special foundation 


ble features of the HU- 
MATIC—the automatic ex- 
tractor that starts itself, 
times itself, stops itself— 
write today for a descrip- 
tion of the others. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


Specialty Department N., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Canadian Laundry Machin ery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


—the vibration from uneven 
loads instead of being trans- 
mitted to the building is 
completely absorbed by the 
heavy, solid tripod. This is 
but one of the many valua- 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
oopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


SONS CO. Line | 


(~RLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
THE Wo OT) Line 
SONS CO. 
of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 

plants. 
Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Knit Goods 
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The Beginning of Knit Fabrics. 


The production of various forms 
of woven, felted, laced, knit or 
twisted fabrics was practiced by the 
Egyptians and Persians several 
thousand years ago, as has been 
proven by specimens of the handi- 
craft of these people now in the 
posession of museums and collec- 
tors of antiques. The records show 
that some of these fabrics were 
constructed of remarkably fine 
yarns, spun by hand and drawn out 
almost as even as the yarns used in 
textile fabrics of the present time. 
Recent discoveries of old fabrics in 
the tombs of the kings of Pharoah’s 
time also prove that types of knit 
goods were made in those days, 
some of which were elaborated with 
metallic designs of rare metals. One 
may also see specimens of ingeni- 
ously fabricated textures of the an- 
cient spinners and weavers in the 
sample cases of the textile univer- 
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A plain k rie 
Fig 


sities of this and other countries. I 
remember that Professor Kastner, 


who was the headmaster in the tex- 


tile design department of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
when I was a student there many 
years ago, had a fine collection of 
textile fabrics, including some 
which had been made by the an- 
cients. It was never determined just 
how some of the wonderfully fabri- 
cated textures were put together. 
One piece was evidently made by 
tediously insetting a filling, made up 
of several ends laid parallel with 
each other, but without twist, into 


the twist junctures of large, soft 
spun warp threads as represented 
in the sample at the left in Figure 1. 

Or it may have been made by two 
persons, one of whom placed the 
untwisted ends of filling in position 
while the other gave the warp 
threads. a new twist about each fill- 
ing. Another odd piece of ancient 
manufacture which the professor 
had is shown at the right in the 
same figune. Almost the same kind 
of heavy, soft warp threads were 
used in producing this fadbris as 
those used in the other sample. But 
the character of the filling threads 
is different and their arrangement is 
crosswise instead of straight. But 
like in the first sample, instead of 
producing a firm texture of cloth or © 
knit goods by the elevating and de- 
pressing certain warp threads about 
each filling thread, as in weaving, 
or using loops as in knitting to hold ° 
the texture intact, the crossed 
threads: are pierced through the 
folds of the warp threads. 

The Lace and Bobbin Net a. Move 
Toward Knitting. 

It is surmised that a decided step 
towards the manufacture of knit 
goods was made when people began 
to compose a net-work of flax, cot- 
ton or other fiber into a_ twisted 
fabric such as is shown in Figure 2. 
Of course, the transparency of such 
a texture would make it impossible 
for use as a protective one. But it 
indicates the attempt to fabricate 
yarns into a form other than weav- 
ing on a loom. The lace makers of 
a century or more ago created many 
kinds of fabrics with threads of silk 
twisted into hexagonal, octagonal or 
other forms of meshes. This kind 
of net-work was made on a cushion 
covered with parchment on which 
the design was drawn. Each thread 
was wound on a bobbin and in order 
to form the meshes numerous pins 
were stuck into the cushion and the 
threads twisted about them. 

Ingenious men watched the 
speedy action of the nimble fingers 
of women producing laces and nets 
by twisting threads ‘about each 
other, and in time machines were 
built to do the work. 

Early in the eighteenth century a 
warp frame for making warp lace 
and a machine for making bobbin 
net was invented. The progress to- 
ward making knit fabries with a 
system of loops, one loop to he en- 


twined with the other, was slow but 


assured. A form of leno texture 
was made, resembling in every 
practical detail the leno texture of 
the present time, a drawing of 
which is shown in Figure 3. The 
warp threads of the leno fabric 
twist about one another between the 
intervals of the filling threads, in- 
stead of lying parallel as in a woven 
fabric shown in Figure 4. Leno 
fabrics were made with a net leno 
on the surface and also with both 
the net leno and the hemstitch leno. 
Another kind of fabric which was 
made was composed of two sets of 
warp threads and no filling threads. 
One set was distinguished from the 
other by being on bobbins. The 
other set was wound on a beam, and 
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the beam was supported above the 
head of the operative with the ends 
of the threads hanging down. The 
threads on the bobbins were swung 
in and out between the suspended 
threads of the beam with an end- 
wise and sidewise movement and a 
texture produced as a result of the 
twisting of one set of threads about 
the other set at regular intervals. 
Hence another type of fabric was 
produced. Meanwhile certain wo- 
men were toiling with slender sticks 
of wood or bone in the forming a 
system of loops, one within the 
other in such way that a_ flexible, 
soft and durable fabric was made. 

Demand for a Better Foot Covering 

Expedites Knitting. 

Stocking had been made from va- 
rious raw materials fabricated. into 
some sort of a cloth for a long time. 
There were stocking. weavers in 
certain localities in the old country, 
called such for they wove or other- 
wise shaped a texture instead of 
knitted it. The fabric woven with 
coarse yarns, or made of a hard- 
twisted netting, did not make very 
soft or comfortable material for 
footwear. People who wore the ill 
fitting, harsh stocking of thé weav- 
ers occasionally saw or heard of the 
better stockings made by the house- 
wife who knew how to knit. 

One William Lee, of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England, was ex- 
pelled from the institution for mar- 
rying contrary to the statutes and 
for a time was without occupation 
during which he watched his wife 
knit stockings. She used a yarn 
possessing fullness, softness, elastic- 
ity and other properties necessary 
to the bending strains to which all 
knitting yarns are put. The soft- 
ness of her stockings prevented a 
harsh contact with the skin and ir- 
ritation was prevented. The elas- 
ticity of the loops made the stock- 
ings superior to the kind which was 
in general use. Soon the fame of 
her stockings spread and high prices 
were offered for them. She could 
knit but few while the demand was 
for many. 

Lee, her husband, could not knit, 
but he could invent. He watched 
his wife knit day after day and 
soon he had a plan formed in his 
mind by which loops like those in 
the plain knit fabric shown in Fig- 
ure 5 might be made by artificial 
fingers instead of human ones. He 
was not sure that the loops could 
be made any faster, but he felt that 
he could relieve his wife from the 
manual labor. Although ni a 
trained machinist, Lee managed to 
file and shape a cluster of needics 
which he operated with camiz and 
aL in such way that actual 
loops AWwere made, one within the 
other in perfect rotation, none of 
which would unravel unless the 
yarngvas broken. The wort of this 
first stocking frame was as evei and 
as well fabricated as the texture of 
his wife. And the new contrivance 
turned out knitting at « much 
greater speed than Mrs. Lo». 

Since the days of Lee many ex- 
cellent kinds of hand and power cir-.- 


cular and flat knitting machines, 
seamless sock machines, circular rib 
fashioning machines, loop. wheel 


circular frames, latch needle wek 
frames, jacquard flat knitting ma- 
chines and others of improved pat- 
ferns have been introduced in tie 
knitting mills of this and other 
countries, and in all of these raa- 
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chines the principle of operation of 
the needle in Lee’s crude frame has 
been retained. 

Although Lee’s invention was des- 
tined to revolutionize the textile in- 
dustry, and operated successfully, 
he was unable to get a patent on it. 
Therefore anyone could make a 
frame and endeavored to see. the 
device in order to duplicate it. Lee 
went to France and had little better 
success, finally dying. The Vene- 
tians realized the value of the ma- 
chine, but instead of buying the in- 
vention, their inventors tried to 
copy its mechanism, but failed. 
Lee’s brother ‘undertook to build 
some frames in London and suc- 
ceeded, as he had the original frame 
as a model. Soon the frame-work 


knitters were many and mittens and 


fancy stitch articles in addition to 
stockings were turned out. Then 
came the frames fitted with sinkers, 
depressers, pattern wheels and 
other attachments which will be 
described next. 


Hosiery Production Increases. - 


Washington.—According to a re- 
port made public by the Bureau of 
Census, Department of Commerce, 
there was a total of 4,517,509 dozen 
pairs of hosiery, all classes, manu- 
factured during October, 1923, which 
shows an imcrease in prdouction 
over that of September. 

The total represents the produc- 
tion reported by 303 establishments 
operating 388 mills. 

Of the total amount produced 
there were 78,257 dozen pairs men’s 
full fashioned; 1,748,428 dozen pairs 
men’s seamless; 581,053 dozen pairs 
women’s full fashioned; 1,095,053 
dozen pairs women’s seamless; 511,- 
927 dozen pairs boys’ and men’s, all 
styles; 476,449 dozen pairs children’s 
and infants’, all styles; 26,342 dozen 
pairs athletic and sports, all styles. 

Shipments during the month to- 
talled 4,337,029 dozen pairs. Finished 
product on hand at the end of the 
month was 6,810,064 dozen pairs. 


Orders booked during the month 


were 4,558,988 dozen pairs. Cancel- 
lations received during the month 
were for 191,281 dozen pairs. Un- 
filled orders on hand at the end of 
the month were 8,782,625 dozen 
pairs. 


Cotton Ginnings to December. 


Washington, Dec. 8.—Cotton gin- 


ned prior to December 1 amounted — 


to 9,243,917 running bales, including 
228,967 round bales counted as half 
bales, 15,882 American-Egyptian and 
711 bales of Sea Island compared 
with 9,319,601 running bales, includ- 
ing 157,768 round bales, 22,708 bales 
of American-Egyptian and 4,907 of 
Sea Island ginned to that date last 
year, the Census Bureau announced 
today. 

Ginnings by States to December 1, 
this year, follows: 

Afabama, 583,405; Arizona, 52,220; 
Arkansas, 562,540; California, 31,795; 
Florida, 13,154; Georgia, . 583,631; 
Louisiana, 356,296; Mississippi, 594,- 
784: Missouri, 88,350: North Caro- 
lina, 939.6146; Oklahoma, 508,109; 
South Carolina, 750,218: Tennessee, 
200,147; Texas, 3,919,458; Virginia, 
37,736: allt other States, 22.458. 

Revised statistics of cotton ginned 
to November 14, this year, show 8&,- 
474,148 bales from 15,025 ginneries. 
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Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the largest 
and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investigation. © 


Write For Testimonials. 
Box 69, Greenville, S. C. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them witb 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS..: 


SELLING 
SATISFACTION 


One man can’t know every business. 
-It would be impossible for you to know 
the technical quality of Bristle—the 
quality that makes brushes wear. You 
may not even know that although most 
bristle looks very much alike, some of 
it—the kind we use—costs four times 
as much as the cheaper grades. | 

We don’t want to burden your mind 
with details. You are not interested in 
what brushes are made of, but you are 
very much concerned with the wear 
and satisfaction they give. That is 
what the guarantee at the top of this 
page is for. It certifies satisfaction. 


All gennine Atlanta Brush Company 


Brushes bear our name. 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Every “Perkins Practical Brush” is guaranteed unconditionally 


ATLANTA 


BRUSH 
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Developments Opening Cotton 


The opening of cotton has become 
a subject of great interest {6 spin- 
ners, and our machine makers ure 
doing their ufmost to adapt their 
schemes for opening and cleaning 
to the new ideas that are becoming 
prevalent. Two main ideas that are 
struggling for supremacy, viz., one 
in which the opening and cleaning 
is done in one operation, and the 
other in doing the same by a series 
of gentle operations, using various 
machines to attain this end. There 
is one faetor, however, common to 
both systems which both spinners 
and machine makers are ready to 


recognize, and that is that cotton. 


presented to the opener proper is 
in a very crude state and ought to 
be in a far more opened condition 
before the openers and scutchers 
act upon if. This idea almost sug- 
gests that if cotton is opened 
enough before reaching the opener 
proper it would dispense with open- 
ers entirely. his may be possible, 
but im any case a_ well-prepared 
eotton for the opener would clear 
away the clumsy cylinders” and 
beaters now used, and enable well 
designed and smaller knife-bladed 
eylinders to be used in opening and 
scutching machines, | 

Now, the only two machines that 
are used prior to the opener pfoé- 
ess are the hopper bale breaker and 
the hopper feeder.. These two ma- 
chines are distinctly openers of cot- 
ton, in spite of our ingrained ideas 
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upright 
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that cotton opening can only be 
done by big, heavy cylinders and 
beaters 

These hopper machines do an ef- 
fective work in opening the cotton 
by what is really a combing action, 
the coming out being performed by 
a spiked lattice dragging through a 
bulk of cotton, also by the action of 
the evener roller. In each of these 
examples the evener rollers and the 
spiked lattices comb. or 
strip the surplus cotton from the 
spikes of the upright lattice and 
throws it back into the hopper, 
from whence it is again taken for- 
ward by the upright lattice. This 
leaves a partially combed-out por- 
tion of cotton on the main lattice. 
The efficiency of this combing ac- 
tion will naturally depend very 
largely on the position of the even- 
er roller or lattice, and on the dis- 
tance either of these organs are set 
from the main lattice. Close setting 
generally means better opening but 
lower production, whilst wide set- 
ting results in big productions. but 


‘poor opening effects. If users would 


not try to get maximum production 
from their machines a greatly im- 
proved. open cotton would be pro- 
duced. A further feature to observe 
is the position of the even roller. It 


is advisable to avoid having two 


circular surfaces adjacent to each 
other, for then the combing action 
takes place on only one or two lines 
of spikes of the main lattice. It is 


CHALMERS 


Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


much better to have the evening 
done by placing the roller to act on 
a straight part of the main lattice, 
and so comb the cotton from several 
rows of spikes. A further factor in 
efficiency is the speed of the evener 
organ. A roller requires to be run 
at a high speed, and especially so 
when we consider that on its ability 
to beat the surplus cotton away de- 
pends its efficiency. Such an ar- 
rangement can scarcely be consid- 


ered ideal from either a mechanical 


or technical point of view, but, since 
cotton is partially opened by the 
roller beating or flapping the cotton 
away and leaving combed out fibres 
on the spikes, it has become an es- 
tablished method. The use of even- 
er lattices is a better mechanical 
solution of the problem, for then 
there is no necessity to “beat” the 
cotton away; a high speed is not 
necessary, and a much improved 
combing action is obtained. Prob- 
ably a great disadvantage is to be 
found in the fact that the spikes in 
the evener lattice are straight, and 
so permit cotton to be too easily 
dragged off their points by the in- 
clined spikes of the main lattice. 
Moreover, it is not so easy to free 
any cotton that may become at- 
tached to, or pressed into, the 
spikes of the evener lattice. In all 
cases of the use of evener rollers, 
or evener lattices, the surplus cot- 
ton, taken from the inclined spikes 
of the main lattice, is returned to 


Steam Turbines for 
Industrial Plants 


Allis-Chalmers Turbo-Generator, 
2300 volts, 314 Amp., 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 3600 R. P. M. in a nationally 
known industrial plant in Detroit, is 
but one of the many successful indus- 


trial installations. 


Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine and Altenator 
units are built in sizes ranging from 200 kw. up 


PRODUCTS 


Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Condensers 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Pumping Engines 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Gas Engines 

Oil Engines 

Mining Machinery 
Metallurgical Machinery 
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the feeding part of the hopper, from 
whence it is again subjected to the 
combing action of lattices and even- 
er organs. By duplicating these 
hopper feeder machines we can ob- 
tain a gradual and gentle combing 
out of the bale cotton, and accord-., 
ing to the density of the cotton 
there may be such an arrangement 
as a bale hopper feeder, one or two 
intermediate hopper feeders, and a 
finishing hopper feeder. The re- 
sulting product is. now in a greatly 
improved condition to be acted upon 
by, say, a porcupine beater ma- 
chine and other opening machines, 
all of which can be fitted with 
bladed cylinders in which the comb- 
ing action is continued, thus elimi- 
nating entireyl the clumsy two or 
three-bladed beater. 

Success has sometimes not at- 
tended the use of a bladed cylinder 
as a substitute for the two or three- 
bladed beaters. This has been due 
to the preliminary opening not hay- 
ing been done properly, and also to 
the fact of using too few blades, too 
long blades, and the blades not hav- 
ing been disposed on the cylinder 
in a correct manner. 

Well opened cotton is necessary. 
If such eotton is presented to a 
bladed beater that,is covered close- 
ly with short blades and arranged 
helically in closely pitched spirals, 
right or left-handed alternately, 
every part of the feed cotton is then 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Crushing & Cement Machy. 

Flour Mill Machinery 

Saw Mill Machinery 

Air Compressors 

Air Brakes 

Steam and Electric Hoists 

Farm Tractors 

Power Transmission Machy. 

Perforated Metal 

Timber Treating and 
Preserving Machinery 
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JOHN E. HUMPHRIES. 
(Dary Ring Traveler Co.) 


John E. Humphries was formerly 
an overseer of spinning and many 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES. 


years ago was one of the prize win- 
ners in a contest for the best article 
on spinning. 


They say that John was a good 
overseer of spinning and it is prob- 
ably because of his knowledge of 
spinning that his services were se- 
cured by the Dary Ring Traveler 
Company, of Taunton, Mass. 

His last mill job was as carder and 
spinner at Walhalla, 8. C. 

For twelve vears he has been 
representing the Dary Ring Trav- 
eler Company, with his headquar- 
ters at Greenville, S. €., but has 
devoted most of his time to the mills 


of the two Carolinas and Virginia. 


John was born at Union, S. C., on 
February 4, 1881, and completed a 
high school education before enter- 
ing mill work, 

The date of his birth shows him 
to be at least of marriageable age 
and he has more of good looks than 
the average man, but John is still a 
bachelor. It is well known that he 
can “talk his head off” selling trav- 
elers but he must be tongue tied 
when he tries to sell himself. 

The Dary Ring Traveler Company 
is one of the oldest manufacturers 
of travelers and have for many 
years enjoyed a large business with 
Southern mills. 


LEWIS W. THOMASON. 
CN. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co.) « 


Lewis W. Thomason is considered 
one of the authorities on textile mill 
lubrication and there is certainly no 


LEWIS W. THOMASON. 
salesman who enjoys to a larger 
extent the high regard of the cotton 
manufacturers of the South. 


Lewis began his career as a doffer 
boy at the Clifton Mill, Clifton, S. C., 
but later became a loom fixer, work- 
ing at such mills as the old Char- 
lotte Cotton Mills, Gaffney Manufac- 
turing Company and Cherokee Falls 
Manufacturing Company. 


He became ecard erector for the 
Saco-Pettee Shops and then filled a 
similar position with the Whitin 
Machine Works. 

For ten years he was with Joseph 
Sykes Bros. At first he was em- 
ployed putting on card clothing but 
later developed into one of their 
best salesmen. 


While with them he was induced 
by the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. to 
handle Non-Fluid Oil as a side line 
and made such a success that they 
employed him for full time and 
seven years ago he became their 
Southern representative. 


He has his office and a store room 
aft Charlotte and has four salesmen 
working the Southern mills under 
him. 

Under his supervision the N. Y. & 
N. J. Lubricant Co. have developed a 
very large business in the South. 

Lewis has been married twice and 
has four children. 


Pocket Size 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


Revised Twice Yearly 
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Moreland Size 


“*The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, §. C. 


| J. T. MORELAND, President 


‘mill men tell us that for 


were making only 


The Gastonia Cotton Control Agency 


322 West Main St. G. D. Kerby, Mgr. Gastonia, N. C. 


Receivers, classers and arbitrators of all kinds of cotton. 
MILLS: Have your cotton received by experts and thereby 
increase the value of your production. We have had successful 
this reason they would have their 
cotton received by competent and experienced classers if they 
“eights two-ply.” Let us keep all undesirable 
cotton out of your mills. You will find it to be profitable. 

We have been associated ten years in the Mississippi Delta 


with the South’s most prominent shippers, all 


recommend us. 


prompt, | 
your arbitrations. 


accurate and impartial service. 


of whom. will 


We are licensed by the United States Govern- 
ment to class all kinds of cotton. 


We guarantee satisfaction: 
Let us also handle 


WE RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


ATLANTA, GA. 


GREATER POWER 


FOR GREATER PRODUCTION 


Through their long life, Morse Silent Chains continuously transmit ; 


98.6 per cent of the power developed by the driver. 


There is no 


loss through slippage or side motion, nor fluctuation with chang- 


ing loads. 
They provide more power, 


steadier 


power, and consequently as- 


sure a uniformly greater volume of production. 
Morse Silent Chain driving tentering frame 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


702 Candler ag, Man F. Scott & Co. 


BALTIMORE 
1402 Lexington Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS... _.141 Milk Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, IUL. 
Room 803, West Adams 


CLEVELAND, 
421 Engineers Bidg. 
COLO 
R. M. Parsons 


761 Wazee 
DETROIT, MICH. 
7601 Central Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
Finance Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Room 1871, 50 Church Bt. 


There"is a’ Morse Engineer near you 


“MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
412 Third St., S., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


Co, 
MONTREAL, QUE., CAN. 
St. Bidg., Jones & Glassco 


PHIL ‘A DEL PHIA, PA 


612 Wranklin Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 
Westinghouse 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Monadneck Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, M. 


Che ymical Bidg., Morse Eng. Co. 
TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
Bank of Hamilton Bidg., Jones & 


Glassco Reg’ d. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
Dufferin St., Strong- Scott Mfg. Co. 
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Flier of Textile Machines. 


Emile Mallalieu, a British subject, 
residing at Rossal Beach, County of 
Lancaster, England, has invented 
new improvements in the fliers of 
textile machines, of which the fol- 
lowing is a specification: 


This invention relates to the fliers 
for the spindles of fly frames used 
in the preparing of textile fibres for 
spinning known as slubbing, inter- 
mediate, roving and jack frames. 


These fliers are constructed with 
a presser for laying the slub or rove 
upon the bobbin and as at present 
constructed the presser body is in 
the forms of a solid rod of ciréular 
section pivoted upon the:side of the 
hollow leg of the flier but standing 
away from it. 


According to the present inven- 
tion the flier presser is stamped 
from sheet metal and the body 
pressed concave to eneircle one leg 
of the flier and cover the slit there- 
in, the flier is forged with solid legs, 
one being slotted or grooved to furm 
a passage for the slub or rove. . 


The invention will be fully de- 
scribed with reference to the ac- 
companying drawings. 


Fig. 1 is a front elevation of flier 
and presser. 

Fig. 2 is a sectional elevation of 
flier with presser removed. 

Fig. 3 is'an end elevation of flier 
leg and presser. 

Fig. 4 is a plan of flier: partly in 
section at 4—4 Fig. 1.. 

Fig. 5 is a sectional plan at 5—5 
Fig. 2. 

Fig. 6 is a sectional plan at 6—6 
Fig. 1. 

Fig. 7 is a section at 7—7 Fig. 1. 

Fig. 8 is an extended blank of 
presser. 

Fig. 9 is a front elevation of pres- 
ser removed from flier. 

Fig. 10 is a sectional plan at 40— 
10 Fig. 9. 

Fig. 11 is a section of modification 
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of presser and hollow leg. 

The flier is of the ordinary shape 
with a hollow or slotted leg A hav- 

The presser D is stamped from a 
flat blank of sheet metal Fig. 8 with 
two lateral extending members d d’ 
to form clips by which to secure it 
to the flier leg A and a downwardly 
extending member to form the arm 
or paddle E. The body of the pres- 
ser is pressed by a suitable die to a 
concave form to correspond with 
the contour of the flier leg A and is 


preferably weighted and bent out- 
wards along one edge at d3 to cause 
it to swivel ‘around the flier leg 
when the flier is revolving and 
maintain the paddle E in contact 
with and exert the desired amount 
of pressure upon the surface of the 
slub or rove as it is wound upon its 
bobbin, or it may be stamped deeper 
to add weight as shown in Fig. 11. 
The presser arm e is bent to bring 


the paddle E to the desired position 
approximately at right angles to the 
flier leg and the paddle is pierced 
with an eye to receive and guide the 
rove on to the bobbin. 


The lateral members d and d’ are 
bent round to embrace the flier leg 
the top one being formed with a 
groove d4 to correspond with a re- 
cess or socket a4 drilled in the flier 
leg into which a small ball is placed 
to prevent a relative movement 
longitudinally between the flier leg 


and the presser body. 

The flier may be forged with two 
at.a3 and the lip pressed over to 
close the edge of slot to a fine gauge 
solid legs and the leg A slotted from 
end to end to form the yarn passage 
a therethrough. The slot a may be 
cut with a milling cutter and the 
upper portion from e’ to f’ may be 
drilléd and the slot sawn through 
with a fine saw. Part of the leg A 
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of the flier may be machined away 
ing a yarn passage a through it and 
a solid leg B. 


and leave a very narrow entrance 
for the rove. 


The concave body D of the pres- 
ser is so attached to the hollow leg 
A of the flier that when in position 
for piecing, the edge of the presser 
body is just clear of the slit in the 
flier leg see Fig. 3, but when work- 
ing it covers the slit all the time, 
thus preventing the air from with- 


Fig.2 
La 
Divi 
a Fig 10 
1g.1V. 3 


A” 
Fig it. 


drawing the rove from the passage 
and also keeping the slit clean and 
prevent fly or foreign matter from 
gathering therein, to the detriment 
of the rove or slub passing down the 
flier leg. 

It is considered that a consider- 
able reduction in vibration will en- 
sue from this construction, and the 
rove or slub will be kept cleaner 
from fly and lumps. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’ s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. | 


We are ina 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


®. H. Wallace, Greenville, 8. C. 


Claud 


prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


position now to 


BS. lier, Greenville, 8. C. 
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Great Damage Done by Weevil to 
Cotton Crop. 


“More bales of cotton have been 
destroyed this year by the boll wee- 
vil and the army or leaf worm than 
in any year in the history of Amer- 
ican cotton products,” declared J. B. 
Gordon, well known cotton mer- 
chant and exporter, of Atlanta and 
Dallas, Texas, in a statement to the 
Greensboro Record. 


Mr. Gordon, who has been engaged 
, in cotton business for a number of 
years and is considered one of the 
best informed men in the country 
on cotton conditions in the South, 
has just completed a three weeks’ 
trip over the Southern States for 
Pierce C. Rucker, of Greensboro, in 
which he made a detailed estimate 
of the cotton situation. Hé visited 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Georgia, covering in 
all more than 3,000 miles. The object 
of his trip was to secure first hand, 
accurate information on the cotton 
situation in these States. 

“The results of the damage that 
has befallen the cotton crop in the 
last few weeks cannot be overesti- 
mated,” he declared. “I rode through 
stretches of over 150 miles in Mis- 
sissippi in which the farmers will 
do well to get back the seed that 
they planted.” 


Three Factors, 

“T attribute the appalling destruc- 
tion of this year’s crop to three fac- 
tors. These have been called the 
three W’s and are the weather, the 
weevil and the worm. It was, in my 
opinion, a combination of these 
three agents that worked such 
havoe with the crop. 

“An estimate of the crop. this 
year, which I have made and con- 
sider conservative, places the total 
number of bales at 9,500,000 to 9,- 
750,000. That is in other words, half 
a million bales less than the last 
government figure, which was 10,- 
248,000. 

“The apparent inefficiency in the 
government figures which dropped 
from 11,000,000 bales on October 1 
to 10,250,000 bales on November 1, 
was not so gross as the public 
might be led to believe at first 
glance, The department has been 
subjected to a great deal of crit- 
icism, that is unjust in any opinion. 
Even the farmers themselves over- 
estimated their crops in many in- 
stances and the mistake of the gov- 
ernment figures was due to the fact 
that the insects and the weather got 
in a lot of deadly work during the 
past few weeks. 

Even Less. 


“Tt now appears that the crop this 
year may be even less than it was 
last year. North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Texas are the only 
States that in all probability will go 
ov@r their crop of last year. In 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Alabama 
the destruction has been terrific. 

“The boll weevil has received a 
lot of uncomplimentary advertising 
and is rather well known but the 
caterpillar or army worm that is 
even more destructive is compara- 
tively new and not so well estab- 
lished in the minds of the people. 
The worm works more rapidly than 
does the weevil, requiring only two 
or three days to destroy a crop 
while the weevil works more slowly 
and insidiously taking about two 
weeks to get in his deadly work. 
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The cotton crop this year was first 
of all hard hit by the extremely wet 
weather in many of the Southern 
States. Then came the weevil and 
after him the worm until a very 
thorough job appears to have been 
done. 


“Tf I were asked to name the sin- 
gle factor that contributes most 
largely to the cotton crop as a fail- 
ure or success I would unhesitat- 
ingly say the weather. If we have 
dry weather, not only is the crop 
helped but the destructive insects 
can be controlled with greater fa- 
cility. If we have wet weather it is 
next to impossible to get hardest hit 
by the crop failure. In his opinion 
Texas will rank first in the matter 
of production this year with North 
Carolina second and probably South 
Carolina third. The States he vis- 
ited, he said, would rank in the fol- 
lowing order with very little differ- 
ence between the first three: Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi, Tennessee is not 
normally a large cotton producing 
State and her rank in this instance 
is oceasioned by the condition in 
Mississippi which seems to be worse 


‘than the other States. 


“Next spring will see the largest 
carry-over of destructive insects in 
the history of this industry,” Mr. 
Gordon declared in speaking of the 
prospects for next year. He inti- 
mated that here again the element 
of weather was entering into the 
proposition for the reason that the 
number of insects that survive 
through the winter depends in a 
large measure on the severity of the 
winter and whether or not there is 
a good freeze. 

“A severe winter would certainly 
have a tendency to limit the preva- 
lence of these insects but no one 
can tell whether a severe freeze 
would greatly reduce the number to 
any great degree in the infested re- 
gions next year,” he said. 

Mr. Gordon’s information in this 
estimate was based on first hand 
knowledge and is considered very 
aeecurate and reliable. He talked 
with the farmers and those in close 
touch with the farmers and in that 
way got an unusually accurate idea 
of the true situation. 

Speaking of the measures that 
have been taken to combat the in- 
sects that infest the cotton fields, 


Mr. Gordon said that the success of 
this work was dependant almost 


entirely on the weather. In wet 
weather, he pointed out, it is almost 
impossible to fight these insects on 
a large scale with any degree of 
success. 


“The worm is much easier to kill 
than is the weevil,” he declared, 
“but the rapidity with which the 
worm works makes him especially 
to be feared: In several cases on 
my trip I was told that a crop was 
destroyed almost overnight by these 
worms. The crop was gone even 
before the farmers knew that it 
was thus affected. The worm com- 
pletely strips the cotton plant leav- 
ing only the stalk or switch and the 
mature boll.” 

In speaking of the price of cotton 
Mr. Gordon stated that there are so 
many factors that entered into the 
determining of this figure and the 
situation was so complex that he 
preferred to present his information 
as clearly as possible and let each 

(Continued on Page 26) 


An Offering 
to the 
Textile 
Industry 


HE Klipstein organization offers the cumulative knowledge 

gained in a fifty-one year period of contact with those chemi- 

cal industries governing textile processes from raw fibre to 
finished fabric. 


The practical application of this combined, mill and laboratory 
research is exemplified in 


KLIPSTEIN TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


BICHROMATES BETA NAPHTHOL CAUSTIC POTASH 
PRUSSIATES POTATO FLOUR FORMIC ACID 
STARCHES PARANITRANILINE | DEXTRINE 


_Sizings---Softeners---Finishes 


A -KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich st @ 


: | NEW YORK CITY Represented in Canada By 
Branches A. Klipstein & Co., Ltd. 

Boston Philadelphia Chicago 12 St. Peter St. 

Providence, R. 1. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal. 


PIRM —BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHOREL 


High Protective Chain Link Fence with barbed wire topping. 


Galvanized Throughout to Resist Rust 


All parts o” every Anchor Post 
Chain Link Fence (fabric, posts, 
anchors, etc.) are protected 
against rust by old-fashioned 
hot-dip-spelter galvanizing—the 
thickest galvanizing and best 


protection that can be given to 
metal. 

Phone or write our nearest rep- 
resentative for complete infor- 
mation on this and other advan- 
tageous Anchor Post features. 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Charlotte, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. Atlanta, Ga.: Beaullieu & Applewhite, 

Box 1376 Citizens Southern National Bank 
Greenville, S. C.: H. H. Orr, 315 Pal- Bldg. 

metto Bldg. Birmingham, Ala.: C. S. Caldwell, 2011 
Savannah, Ga.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 Srd Ave. 

Mast Bay St. Sales Agents in Other Citles. 
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Cotton Disappearance. 


Up to December ist we had ex- 
ported 2,500,000 bales of cotton and 
consumed approximately 2,050,000 
bales. 

Thus 4,550,000 bales is as water 
that has gone over the dam. 


The consumption by American 

mills has been (000’s omitted): 
4922 1928 
September 
2,133 2,046 

*Estimated. 


On August ist there was in the 
United States approximately 1,700,- 
000 and the crop is not going to 
greatly exceed 10,000,000 bales, giv- 
ing the United States a total supply 
of 11,700,000 from which we have up 
to December ist exported and con- 
sumed 4,550,000 bales. 

People get bearish when a cotton 
market declines but the fundamen- 
tal conditions have not materially 
and we again express our opinion 
that cotton must go to a point that 
the price will reduce consumption 
and such a price is somewhere 
above 40 cents. 

The speculators had to run out 
the public from the cotton futures 
market and get their margins and 
while the trimming process was 
under way, there was a _ splendid 
opportunity for Southern mills t6 
contract for their supply of cotton. 


President Coolidge Recommends. 


In his message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Coolidge said: 


“For purposes of national uni-. 
formity, we ought to provide, by 
constitutional amendment and 
appropriate legislation, for. a 
limitation of child labor, and in 
all cases under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment a minimum wage law 
for women, which would un- 
doubtedly find sufficient power 
of enforcement in the influence 
of public opinion.” 


How could anyone better express 


the present attitude of Massachu- 


setts cotton manufacturers. 


Having fought a losing fight 
against the reformers, Massachu- 
setts became, for selfish reasons, an 
advocate of uniform laws. 

President Coolidge spoke from 
Massachusetts rather than from 
Washington when he gave forth the 
above utterance. 


' One Reason for Success. 


We were talking the other day 
with one of the best informed tex- 
tile salesmen in the South, a man 
who is an unusually close observer 
and whose opinions on any mill sub- 
ject are always worth while. 

In discussing curtailment he re- 
marked that although he had been 
in the mill business for a _ great 
many years, there were two groups 
of milis that he had never seen on 
short time. One of them spins fine 
yarns and the other makes colore 
goods. | 


“Every now and then,” he said, 
“someone asks me why these mills 
are always able to sell their output. 
The reason, I believe, is that these 
mills are making just a little bit 
better stuff than their competitors 
turn out. They not only sell what 
they make but more than often they 
get a premium for their yarns and 
goods.” 


Now this brings up the point as 
to how these mills are able to run 
their plants more efficiently than 
most other plants. The answer, 
based on observation of this sales- 
man who visits hundreds of mills 
every year is that the executives 
get the best superintendents and 
overseers that they can find and 
then let them run their jobs. 


“T have noticed,” this man said, 
“that where I find a mill where the 
superintendents and overseers have 
authority to run their departments 
without undue interference by the 
management, I find a good one. And 
of course the reverse is true. In 
some of the mills that I visit, the 
superintendent or the overseer can- 
not order the smallest thing without 
consulting the office. In some. cases, 
overseers are not even allowed to 
talk to salesmen. This attitude to- 


ward buying is an index to the way 
some mills are run. The superin- 
tendent and the overseers are not 
allowed enough authority to run the 
mill efficiently. The management is 
constantly interfering and every one 
knows that this makes for dissatis- 


faction and for very frequent 
changes in superintendents and 
overseers. 


“My advice to any mill executive 
is to hire competent superintend- 
ents and overseers and let them run 
the mill. By this I mean to give 
them full authority in everything 
that pertains to the operation of the 
machinery. The fact that the most 
successful mills in the South do this 
is sufficient explanation of the 
trouble that some other mills are 
constantly having.” 


We talk to a great many superin- 
tendents and overseers every year. 
We help many of them in getting 
new jobs. And we know of a num- 
ber of mills who can never keep 
competent men because they will 
not let them run their jobs. These 
plants have been “spotted” by the 
superintendents and overseers and 
a good man is not going to take a 
job where he knows he will not be 
allowed to run it. 

Southern superintendents and 
overseers have made great progress 
within recent years. Their ever in- 
creasing efficiency is one of the 
reasons why Southern plants are 
making it harder every year for 
New England mills to compete with 
the South. In other words, South- 
ern mills are able to get the best 
superintendents and overseers in 
the country. And the mill execu- 
tives who have realized this fact 
and who rely fully on their men to 
take care of the technical problems 
of mill operation are the most suc- 
cessful mill men in the South. 


Just a Little Irony of Fate. 


The susceptibility of the contract | 


market to minor influences was il- 
lustrated in an amusing manner this 
past Tuesday, when a ticker report 
from New York quoted the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, at Charlotte, N. C., 
to the effect that there was a better 
demand for goods at present price 
levels than when raw cotton was 
selling around 22 cents. We do not 
wish to disparage the influence of 
this item in its effect on the mar- 
ket; but at the same time we would 
like to point out that this statement 


was published by the Southern Tex- 


tile Bulletin several weeks ago and 
was reprinted in the last issue of 
the Cotton Trade Journal, 
was necessary for it to be pre- 
digested in New York before it was 
passed on for local consumption. 
Furthermore, its effect on the mar- 
ket was at the expense of the spin- 
ners, whereas the Southern Textile 
Bulletin has consistently and per- 
sistently advised its readers for the 
past several months of the prospec- 
tive shortage of this crop and the 
desirability of laying in their sup- 
plies. Had they heeded this advice 
from a real friend, instead of trail- 
ing after such false gods as the New 
York Journal of Commerce, Mr. 
Babson and a few others whose 
vision was obscured by their ambi- 
tion, they would not now.be.in.the 
scramble for 36-cent cotton—Cotton 
Trade Journal. 


but 
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Texas Has a Billion Dollars to 
Spend. 


“The optimism manifested here is 
not surprising, for cotton has ad- 
vanced nearly four cents a pound 
within the last ten days and the 
State crop, estimated at 4,300,000 
bales, will sell for at least six hun- 
dred million dollars even after al- 
lowing for the deterioration in 
quality due to the heavy rainfall. 

“Adding to cotton the other crops 
grown here the agricultural produc- 
tion of Texas this year will proba- 
bly be worth about a billion dollars. 
If the values of the cattle, hogs, 
sheep, oil, coal and manufactured 
products of the State were included 
the total would be much larger. The 
purchasing power of the community 
is therefore great and while the 
cattle men and the oil men are com- 
plaining of the low prices the bank- 
ers admit that most frozen loans 
have been thawed out and that their 
resources are now more liquid than 


they have been for some years,”’— 


Extract from letter of Theo. Price, 
writing from Houston, Tex., to Com- 
meree and Finance. 


Highly Creditable. 


The special issue of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin which is known as 
the Health and Happiness edition, 
indicates that the owners and edi- 
tors of this trade paper and the in- 
dustry it especially serves are en- 
jolying the coveted condition which 
the title suggests. 

The edition is voluminous, fea- 
tured by well-written articles and 
photograph and giving an accurate 
portrayal of the splendid develop- 
ment in the cotton manufacturing 
industry which has overtaken the 
Carolinas. 

It is an ambitious number and 
one in which the proprietors as well 


as the trade may well have pride.— 
Charlotte News. 


The Journal of Commerce. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 

Charlotte, N. €. 

Attention of Mr. Junius M. Smith. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

I want to thank you for the copy 
of your Health and Happiness Num- 
ber which you so kindly sent me. It 
is a wonderful edition and a splen- 
did compliment to those active in its 
compilation. I am sure that every 
mill represented between its covers 
will agree with this sentiment. 
Sincerely yours, 

A. J. Meister, 
Textile Advertising Mer. 


Charlotte Chamber of Commerce. 
Charlotte, N. a 
Mr. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 
I have just looked over careSually 
your “Health and Happiness” Num- 
ber and do not hesitate to say that 
this is the best piece of work that 
I have ever reviewed. It is an eye 
opener to me as to just what the 
textile folks are doing in our seetion 
and congratulate you on this splen- 
did piece of work. If you should 
have a few of these left I would 
appreciate about half dozen copies 


for the Charlotte Chamber of Com- 


merce, if possible. 
Cordially yours, 
C. O. Kuester, 
Business Manager. 


D. H. HILL, JR. 
JUNIUS M. SMITH 
SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 
4.00 
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J. F. Lockey has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Ernaldson Cot- 
ton Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 


Ben Williams, of Graham, N. C., 


-has become second hand in night 


carding at the Caswell Cotton Mills, 
Kinston, N. C. 


J. B. Parker has been promoted 
from overseer spinning to superin- 
tendent of the Maginnis Cotton 
Mills, New Orleans, La., succeeding 
the late J. C. Gambrell. 


Henry G. Wall has been elected 
president and treasurer of the Rob- 
erdel Manufacturing Company, 
Rockingham, N. C., to sueceed the 
late T. C. Leak. 


A. H. Hamilton has returned to 
his former position as assistant su- 
perintendent of the Lizzie plant of 
the Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Selma, N. C. 


Ed. Mullis has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the A. M. Smyre 
Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, 
N. C., and accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Priscilla Mills, of the 
same place. 


W. O. Holliday has resigned as 
superintendent of the Ottaray plant 
of the Monareh Mills, Union, 8. G., 
to become overseer weaving at the 


Walhalla plant of the Victor-Mon- 


aghan Company, Walhalla, 8. C. 


Tom Perry is now superintendent 
of the Bowling Gréen Spinning 
Company, Bowling Green, 8. C. It 
was recently reported through er- 
ror that S. P. Gardner was super- 
intendent of this mill. 


4. D. Eliott Elected Potentate. 


J. D. Elliott, prominent mill man 
of Hickory, N. C., was this week 
elected Illustrious Potentate of the 
Oasis Temple of the Mystic Shrine. 


5. C. Gambrell Dead. 


J. €. Gambrell, who for the past 
five years has been superintendent 
of the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New 
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Orleans, died December 7 following 


a stroke of paralysis. He was in 
perfect health until he suffered the 
stroke and his death was a great 
shock to his friends. 

Mr. Gambrell, who was regarded 
as an unusually efficient superin- 
tendent, took charge of the Magin- 
nis Mills after having been assistant 
superintendent of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company, Macon, Ga., for 
some time. He was held in high 
esteem by a large number of friends 
and the management of the Magin- 


nis Mills regarded him as one of the 


ablest technical 
mills. 


men in Southern 


Sounds Good to Gingham Manufac- 
turers. 


Atlanta, Ga—Style experts in At- 


lanta have passed the word to their 
customers that plaids, stripes and 
checks will, be “the thing” in wo- 
men’s wear next spring, There'll be 
a strong play, they say, on simplic- 
ity of silhouette. Garments will run 
severely to straight lines. 

This sounds—if one may venture 
an opinion—as if the ladies will 
look as if they’d been tailored by 
carpenters. The effect will be soft- 


ened by an epidemic of Chinese col- | 


ors, it is stated, such as citron, la- 
quer red, porcelain blue, greens and 
delicate corals. 


The only thing that doesn’t go out 
of fashion is father’s pocketbook, 
which will be as much in demand 
as ever before, 


Hester Reports on Weight of Cotton 


Bales. 


New York, Dec. 7.—The statement 
today of Col. H. G. Hester, of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, on 
weights of 4,156,464 bales of cotton 
handled at outports and across the 
Mississippi, Ohio and Potomae riv- 
ers overland to American manufac- 
turers outside of the cotton belt 
during the months of August to No- 
vember, inclusive, showed an aver- 
age per bale of 521.60 pounds against 
521.52 for the same period last year. 


Linking Warpers Linkers 
Saption Beam Warpers Lo 
Machines 


l 
Machines Dye H House Ballers. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Balling Warpers Balli 
Chain Beamers Short 


arp Coilers "Boiling ee 


Attachments 
ain Beamers 
Machines Warp Doublers 
t Boxes and Warp Washing 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds | 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


: finest steel wire tempered to the right degree, they are 


Prevents Chafing of the 
Thread 


Where @, Heddles are used on a loom the warp runs 
freely through the smooth eye of the heddle. This uni- 
form smoothness is made possible by a patentea colder- 
ing process. Progressive mill men realize the advantage 
of avoiding the delays and defects due to the breakage of 
thread. | | 


The care in constructing the eye of the Heddle is 


typical of the good construction throughout. Built of the 


capable of long and sustained use. 
You will probably be interested in seeing these heddles 
in actual operation. Let us send you some samples. 


he S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 


and Spools 


True-running 
Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. Cc. 


| | 
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Clayton, N. €.—Liberty Cotton 
Mills has awarded contract for hu- 


midifying to the Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Langley, S. €—The Langley Mills 
will soon let contract for an addi- 
tion to their cloth room. Plans are 
by J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The Saxon 
Mills have completed the installa- 
tion of new lighting equipment, the 
work being handled by Huntington 
& Guerry, of Greenville. 


Athens, Tenn. — The American 
Textile Woolen Company is making 
good progress on the construction 
of a new weave shed and will re- 
arrange its equipment as soon as 
the new building is réady. 


Henderson, N. €.—The Harriet 
Cotton Mills have let contract to the 
Bahnson Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., for humidifying equipment. J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, are the 

engineers. | 


Rockingham, N. C.—-The new Leak 
Manufacturing Company will soon 
let contracts for the installation of 
water works and sewer systems. 
Robert & Co., of Atlanta, are the 
engineers. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The Ford Motor 
Company, according to local reports, 
has purchased a site here and will 
biuld a cotton mixing plant to make 
automobile cushions. ° 


Greensboro, N. C. — The largest 
amount of paving that has ever 
been done in the Proximity, Revolu- 
tion and White Oak sections will be 
started this week, a total of two 
and a half miles to cost about $65,- 
000. 

In addition water and sewer lines 
are being laid now whieh will in- 
crease the expenditure by several 
thousands. 


Concord, N. C.—The roof for the 
new Hartsell Mill school is practi- 
cally completed and its completion 


will see an end to most of the out- 


side work on the structure. Work- 
men are also engaged in the interior 
of the building, and all of the work 
is being rushed with all practical 
speed. 


El Paso, Tex.—It is reported that 
the El Paso Cotton Mill Company 
has purchased about fifteen acres 
of land for the erection of a plant 
which will, at the start, consist of 
5,000 spindles and complimentary 
weaving, dyeing and finishing ma- 


chinery for the manufacture of 
whitebacked blue denims, cham- 
brays, canaburgs and drills. The 


capital of $500,000 is said to have 
been fully subscribed, and M. H. 
Merrill & Co., of Boston, have been 
engaged as engineers. A. P. Coles & 
Bro., agents for the Cotton estate, is 
president of the company, and J. 
Paul Henderson is vice-president 
and general manager. 
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“If they use K-A, that’s the warp stop mo- 
tion we want.” Such is the expression of 
_those who find that some competitor has 
. achieved enviable distinction for quality of 
its weaving thru using 


Electrical Warp Stop 
MADE BY 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
ATLANTA PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE 


Clean Your Spinning Rolls 
By AIR SUCTION with 


THE 


Sweeny PNEU-WAY Cleaner 


Trade Mark 


Stops Gouts 


(Patented) 


R. P. SWEENY 


Manufacturer 


406 News Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Write for Catalog and Prices 


For Sale 


1—250-ton Logeman Hydraulie Cloth Bal- 
ing Press. Excellent condition. At- 
tractive price for immediate acceptance. 


Southern Textile Machinery 


Company 
Greenville, 8. 0. 


Houses 


Member American Seciety Landecape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Vv nera nting, Gradi 

Parks, Subdivisions and Detail "bians 
and Supervision ef Landscape 

vate tates and Home Grounds Inspection Maintenanee 


Largest Landecape Organization in the Seuth 
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Tallassee, Ala. — The Tallassee 
MiMlis have let contract to Hunt- 
ington & Guerry, Greenville, for the 
installation of equipment to elec- 
trify their plant. 


Fitzgerald, Ga. — The Fitzgerald 
Cotton Mills are installing a number 
of looms for the manufacture of 
specialties and expect to keep add- 
ing such equipment in order to 
build up a specialty business in ad- 


dition to their line of sheetings, 


ducks and drills. 


Rockingham, N. C.— Rockingham 
is rapidly developing into the cotton 
manufacturing center of this section 
of the State. The 13th mill for this 
town was contracted for this week, 
this new mill to have 25,000 spindles 
and 800 looms, It is to be known 
as Mill No. 2 of the Hannah Pickett 
Company. 

The contract was awarded to T. 
C. Thompson Bros., and active work 
of excavating has begun. The new 
building will be 250 feet wide and 
390 feet.long. The contract calls for 
mill will be in operation next sum- 
mer, 


Balfour, N. C.—The Fiske-Carter 
Construction Company, of Green- 
ville, 8. G, has been awarded the 
contract for construction of about 
75 cottages at the Balfour Mills, ac- 
cording to word received. 

Construction work is expected to 
Start within the next 30 days: The 
program includes the erection of 75 
cottages of four and six rooms. 
of the same number of 
rooms will be of uniform size. 

The water line from Henderson- 
ville to the Balfour Mills will be 
laid in a short time, excavations 
having been completed for a larger 
part of the distance. 


Rockingham, N. C.—The directors 
of Roberdel Manufacturing Com- 
pany met to eleet a president and 
treasurer to succeed the. late T. C. 
Leak and the unanimous choice fell 
on Henry C. Wall. 


Mr. Wall will assume his new du- 
ties al once. He is a mon of large 
financial affairs and under his ad- 
ministration the two large cotton 
mills of the company will continue 
to advance. J. Legrand Everett con- 
tinues of course as secretary of the 
organization. 


The six directors meeting were 
Frank Leake, Legrand Everett, 
George Steele, William Entwistle, 
Robert Steele and Henry Wall. 

The directorate elected Walter L. 
Parsons as the seventh director to 
succeed T. C. Leak. | 


Of singular interest is the fact 
that Roberdel Mills have had but 
three presidents. The first presi- 
dent was Robert L. Steele, who died 
several years ago, and was a great 
uncle of Henry Wall. The next 
president was the late Clay Wall, 
who was the father of the new 
president, and the third president 
was T. C. Leak, who was a first 
cousin of Mr. Wall. 
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Spray, N. C.—The storage ware- 
house which the Carolina Cotton 
and Woolen Mills Company is hav- 
ing built here will be located be- 
tween Warehouse street and the 
Danville and Western Railway and 
adjacent to the smaller warehouses 
which have been in use for some 
years. The actual construction of 
the building has gone forward since 
September and at the present time 
the second floor is being formed. 


This building when completed 
will have a floor space of 143,480 
square feet, will be five stories high 
on the front side and siv on the 
side next to the railroad. It will 
contain a greater number of stories 
than any building in town. 


The construction is of reinforced 
concrete. Brick curtain walls sepa- 
rate floors of concrete. On each floor 
there will be thirty-two steel frame 
windows, approximately five by six 
feet. 

The building is to be 216 feet long 
and 116 feet wide. Across the width, 
however, a brick curtain wall will 
divide it into two sections, each 108 
feet by 116 feet. Along the front 
the building there will be two plat- 
forms, one on a level with the first 
story floor, the other on a level with 
the second story floor. At the front 
entrance of the building, which will 
be at a point equidistant from either 
end, there will be a big tower in 
which will be, with one exception, 
the largest spiral chute in the 
world. A case blankets stored on 
the top story may be placed in this 
loading. Besides this huge chute, 
will wind around down the spiral 
form of the shute at a given speed 
and be delivered automatically for 
loading. Besides this huge- shute, 
the elevator and stairway: will also 
be in this tower. 

One hundred and_= seventy-five 
thousand dollars to be expended in 
the construction of this building, 
and it is to be used for the storage 
of blankets. By its use, former 
freight and storage charges may be 
materially reduced. | 


Kerr Bleaching and Finishing Works 
to Have New York Office. — 


The Kerr Bleaching and Finishing -} 


Works, of Concord, N: C., have an- 
nounced that they will open a New 
York office at 40 Leonard street, on 
January 1. The office will be in 


charge of Ralph M. Odell, who has 


YATES D. SMITH 
EXPERT OVERHAULING 
Spinning and Twisting Machinery 
819 E. Second Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
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4 Victor Ring Travelers 


are most carefully and scientifically made. Every day every lot of 
VICTOR travelers is carried through under the direction of our own 
Metallurgist. We try to make VICTOR travelers just as you want 


them for your own particular purpose. Samples cheerfully fur- 
nished. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


The Measure of Economy 


Service is the only true measure of economy. And service 
is not a happen-change—on the contrary it often takes | 


years of exhaustive study and practical experiment to reach 
a standard of dependable efficiency. eS 


Until this standard had been realized the special alkali 
products 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 


were not placed on the market. 


As a proof of this fact the work they are achieving in 
hundreds of mills the country over and the increasing de- 
mand for them by leaps and bounds is the logical result. 


“Wpandotic” 


It is reasonable then to believe that 
these. results in softer texture, richer 
color and better appearance of tex- 
tiles can be as readily obtained in 
your mill. This is guaranteed or the 
trial costs you nothing. 


Ask your supply man 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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been with the company for many 
years. 

In making the announcement of 
the New York office, the company 
calls attention to the recent im- 
provements that have been made to 
the plant will materially enlarge 
their capacity for handling finishing 
works of all kinds. The opening of 
the new office is done to gain closer 
contact with the trade. 

The Kerr Bleaching and Finishing 
Works is the oldest bleachery in the 
South, having been established in 
1890. It has enjoyed a steady busi- 
ness since its establishment and the 
plant has been enlarged from time 
to time to meet the growing de- 
mands upon it. D. B. Coltrane is 
president; W. C. Houston, vice- 
president; W. B. Odell, treasurer, 
and A. G. Odell, secretary. 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association Will Meet in 
Atlantic City. 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 


- tion will be held in Atlantic City in 


the latter part of May, according to 
a decision of the Board of Gover- 
nors at a meeting held in Greenville 
on Tuesday. 

Besides the selection of the place 
of the 1924 convention, only routine 
matters were discussed at the meet- 
ing. A luncheon was served after 
the meeting at the Poinsett Club. 

Those in attendance upon the 
meeting were: W. E. Beattie, pres- 
ident, Greenville; A. V. McClellan, 
vice-president, New Orleans; W. D. 
Adams, secretary and_ treasurer, 


Charlotte; board of governors, M. L. 


Gannon, Kannapolis, N. C.; P. E. 
Glenn, Atlanta; J. P. Gossett, Wil- 
liamston; V. M. Montgomery, Spar- 
tanburg; J. H. Separk, Gastonia, N. 
C.; G. W. Summer, Newberry; ex- 
officio members of the board of 
governors, R. M. Miller, Jr., Char- 
lotte; Ellison A, Smyth, Greenville; 
W. A. Erwin, West Durham, N. C.; 
S. W. Cramer, Charlotte; John. A. 
Law, Spartanburg; J. D. Tammett, 
Anderson; C. E, Hutchison, Mt. Hol- 
ly, N. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 
‘‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF MODERN 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


| RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Are 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TEXTILE MILL 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SUUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 
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Offices: 


Southern Agent: 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, a new product especially for Print Cloths. 


Tallow, 
Lancashire Acme Si 
Ready-made Heavy Size 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone 
ana Geen” COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS | 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.”’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 
Cameron McRae, 


Soluble Grease, 
ize, 


Gum Arabol, 
Soaps, Glycerine, 
Dextrines, China 


Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, 
Waxes, Finishing Pastes, 
Sago and Tapioca Flours, 
rease, Bleachers’ Blue. 


110 East 42nd St., New York, N_ Y. 


Concord, N. G. 


Brooklyn, N, 
STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, 8. 
HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHING 
A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


C. 


Developments in Opening Cotton.. 
(Continued from Page 16) 


touched or combed once or, prefer- 
ably, more times in one revolution 
of the beater. When this is done 
there can be no doubt of success- 
fully using a bladed cylinder in 
openers and scutchers. 

The foregoing remarks indicate 
the direction of the textile machine 
makers to improve cotton opening 
processes by what is termed the 
coming method as_ distinguished 
from the beating method. The fol- 
lowing details will illustrate the 
further moves in this direction: 

A pair of spiked lattices are used, 
They are introduced into any sys- 
tem of traveling lattices or pneu- 
matic system at the beginning, end 
or middie to or from a mixing, or 
from a hopper bale breaker to the 
opener or scutcher. 

The cotton passing between the 
two lattices is subjected to a comb- 
ing or carding action by virtue of 
the opposite inclined teeth of each 
lattice, and the differential speed of 
the two lattices. The lattice may 
be likened to the cylinder of a card 
with similarly inclined teeth, whilst 
the lattice corresponds to the flats 
with their inclined teeth and slower 
motion. All the cotten that passes 
between the two 
opened, and all of it will pass for- 
ward on the teeth of one, or -both, 
of the lattices. Stripping rollers or 
combs placed will readily strip the 
two lots of cotton, the inclination of 
the teeth or spikes permitting this 
to be done. All the cotton will thus 
continue in the same direction to 
any desired place or process. 


lattices will be 


| Specified 


by leading construction engineers 


One of the leading con- 
struction engineers in the 
country in specifying the sub- 
flooring for a huge cotton mill, 
insisted that it come up to the 
standard of Creo-Pine Sub- 
Flooring—produced by the 
Southern Wood Preserving 
Company. | 

Engineers are _ generally 
recognizing the fact that 
Creo-Pine is the standard sub- 
flooring. Many mill owners 
are insisting upon it in new 
construction programs. 

Write For Full Details Today 


(feo 


pine 
Sub-flooring 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Creosoting and Creo-pine Products 


The two lattices are adjustable as 
to distance apart to suit the quan- 
tity or quality of the fed cotton, 
and, of course, the strength of the 
lattices are adapted to act on bale 
cotton or cotton ready for direct 
scutcher feeding. 


It will be noted that there is a 


jong combing surface that may be 


graduated by a wider opening at the 


feed end and narrowed to the de- 


livery end. Further, the stripped 
cotton is never returned to the sup- 
ply but continues its original 
course, since the cotton on both 
spiked lattices is well combed and 
opened. 


The application of this lattice 
opener is extended to the hopper 
bale breaker and the hopper feeder. 
As such, it may form part of the 
hopper machines, or simply be 
tacked on to the delivery end of a 
hopper bale breaker or feeder. A 
further advantageous arrangement 
is to apply the two spiked lattices 
with their stripping rollers in front 
of a pair of cages which deliver the 
opened cotton to a hopper feeder 
supplying a single or double scutch- 
er with bladed 18-inch cylinders. 
For many purposes this would dis- 
pense with openers. Or, for extra 
cleaning, the lattice opener could 
feed a Crighton opener with lap 
part, and the laps thus made, dou- 
bled on a single scutcher. 


The two spiked lattices can also 
be so disposed that a single strip- 
ping roller will strip both lattices 
at the same time, and in doing so 
will prevent any cotton being re- 
turned to the source of supply— 
Textile Recorder. 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 

Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 

Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 

er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 

Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 

Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both 
Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 


We make a specialty of 


plain and automatic. 


DAVID M. BROWN 
President 


NOTE our New 
a 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


Additions and Improved Facilities for 
nufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Catalog on Request 
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Corrosion in Boilers Means Waste 
of Power. 


As soon as a new boiler is in- 
stalled and put into service, various 
agencies set up to begin its disin- 
tergration unless. means are taken 
to prevent the same. One of the 
most destructive of these agencies 
is known as corrosion, of which 
there are two kinds to be met with, 
namely, external and internal. The 
external is not so disastrous in its 
effects in the average boiler room, 
for its ravages can be seen more 
readily than the internal kind and 
corrected before serious damage is 
done to the plates, tubes or pipes of 
the boiler. The internal corrosion 
works away in places where only a 
most careful interior inspection will 
expose its damaging progress. 
Sometimes the boiler plates or 
tubes. are nearly destroyed in spots 
before the inroads of the internal 
corrosion are known to the boiler 
room foree. Internal corrosion may 
be divided into three sub-divisions 
for consideration. These are wast- 
ing, pitting and grooving, each of 
which has its peculiar characteris- 
tics. 

Certain ingredients in feed water 
cause the physical and chemical 


Position Wanted. 

Want position as manager or 
superintendent. Graduate of tex- 
tile college. Twenty years’ expe- 
rience in all phases of cotton 
manufacturing. Can furnish best 
of references as to character, 
} executive ability; etc. Excellent 
past record as superintendent of 
high class mills. Address C. H. B., 
care Bulletin. 


corrosion. 


Some 
Recommendations 


AVONDALE MILLS 
Birmingham, Alabama 


We beg to advise that. we have 
used your MI-CLEANSER for 
SEVERAL YEARS in our eight 
mills and the Cowikee. 


And we find SAME to be very 
SATISFACTORY for SCRUB- 
BING MILL FLOORS. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. 8. A. 


boilers as the 
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action is very similar to that which 
takes place with common rust. The 
presence of this form of corrosion 
is easily detected by the presence 
of reddish streaks unevenly distrib- 
uted on the surfaces of the metal 
which has been attacked, even if a 
coating of incrustation has formed 
on it. The trouble, so the expert 
declared, is that the workmen in 
charge fail to make the necessary 
inspections of the interior parts of 
boilers with a view of locating ex- 
isting corroding. Even after the 
corroded state is noticed, the proper 
means are not taken to correct the 
trouble by removing the scale. 
Then again, when the scale is re- 
moved by chipping or with chemi- 
cals, no steps are taken to ascertain 
the depth to which the rust has 
penetrated and a weakened plate 
may result. In this case it is well 
to drill through any suspected 
plates and measure the thickness 
of the metal to assure its safety. 

In the event of the discovery of 
a badly worn plate it is best to shut 
down the boiler and put all hands 
to work cleaning and chipping the 
plates and tubes while the mill 
machinists were putting a new 
plate in to take the place of the 
one thinned by wasting. 


‘Pitting Another Result of Corrosion. 


Pitting, or honey-combing, as it is 
often called, is another result of 
When plates or other 
parts of boilers corrode under this 
heading, numerous small holes and 
indentures may be seen in the 
metal. Usually the patches extend 
over a considerable surface when 
once the trouble is begun and pene- 
trate the metal from an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch. 

Pitting or honey-combing usually 
arises from the chemical action 
which sets’ up in practically all 
result of volatile 
acids in the water. Sometimes the 
liquid acids of the water are car- 
ried along by the foaming into the 
steam space and the metal of the 
plates will be attacked. 
the remedy is to use the right kind 
of feed water, but this is not possi- 
ble on all oecasions. The water 
which is available must be used. 
There are many ways to neutralize 


the acids which exist in feed water — 


and these will be noted. 
Grooving or Channeling. 

Grooving or channeling of the 
metal of the plates is often termed 
furrowing, for the reason that open 
spaces are created to considerable 
depth. Often a very fine opening is 
made when grooving starts in, and 
the workmen may mistake the thin 
line for a common fracture. But 
the line will increase in expanse as 
fime passes and the tube or pipe 
will leak. In one ease of this kind 
the feed was water admitted near 
the water-level of the boiler, chang- 
ing it from the bottom where it had 
been. This helped reduce the 
chances of grooving. An alkaline 
substance, consisting of carbonate 
of soda, was also introduced into 
the feed water. A sufficient quan- 
tity was used to properly neutralize 
the acids in. the water. 

Internal Corrosion. 

Internal corrosion is always a 
source of annoyance in any boiler 
room and our plant was no excep- 
tion. In one of our boilers an in- 
terior bolt was affected. A number 

(Continued on Page 28) 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECONOMY COAL | 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


Of course 


Mossberg. Pressed Steel 
Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HBADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
ADJUSTABLE BHAM HEADS 

(SPLIT AND SOLID) 

NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 

All Stee] | BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 

| NON ELASTIC WEB : 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro. Mass. 


Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


Flat Loom Beam Head 
Patented Feb 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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MERROWING 


Established 1238 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY | 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Con». 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Great Damage Done by Weevil to 


Cotton Crop. 
(Continued from Page 19) 


individual judge the results that 
this crop shortage would have \for 
himself. 

In discussing the local situation, 


, Mr. Gordon spoke in a most optim- 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Seaboard Air Line 
Railway 
ANNOUNCES 


LOW ROUND-TRIP WINTER TOURIST. 
RATES FROM ALL PRINCIPAL STATIONS 
TO WINTER RESORTS IN 


FLORIDA 


Tickets on sale from October to April with liberal 


stop-over privileges at intermediate stations in 
each direction, carrying final return limit June 
15, 1924. | 

Fast through trains with convenient Pullman 
Sleeping Car service during Winter tourist sea- 
son. 

For further information call on Ticket Agent, or 
address: 


W.L. MeMorris, 
General Passenger Agent 
Norfolk, Va. 


E. W. Long, 
Division Passenger Agent 


Charlotte, N. C. 


istic vein. He declared that he 
found on his trip a keen interest in 
the things that North Carolina is 
doing and a wholesome belief in the 
future of this State, not only in an 
agricultural line, but industrially as 
well. 


“I found that people all over the 
South were very much interested in 
the progress that this State is mak- 
ing and I was surprised to see the 
many people who had accurate in- 
formation on the big strides that 
North Carolina has been taking in 
recent years. When it was learned 
that I was getting information for a 
North Carolina firm the people dis- 
played a very keen interest. I think 
from my observations that business 
conditions are better in North Car- 
olina and Texas than in any of the 
other Southern States. This State 
will take second’ place in cotton pro- 
duction this year by more than 
200,000 bales, in my opinion.” 


North Carolina Reed Co. Operating. 


Fire at the North Carolina Reed 
Company, in High Point; N. G., last 
week did not totally destroy the 
plant, as previously reported. Some 
damage was done by the fire, but 
the necessary repairs were imme- 
diately made and the plant is now 
operating as usual,,being able’ to 
make reeds with the same prompt- 
ness as heretofore. This means that 
at least a part of the reeds ordered 
can’ be shipped the same day orders 
are received. 

The North Carolina Reed Com- 
pany, which enjoys a very substan- 
tial business with Southern mills, is 
owned by the Steel Heddle Manu- 
facturing Company, of Philadelphia. 


Dyer’s Formulas. | 


The National Aniline and Chemi- 
eal Company has issued a new edi- 
tion of their Dyer’s Formulas, giv- 
ing the formulas for producing the 
adopted shades for the spring of 
1924 as shown in the season card of 
the Textile Color Card Association. 

This book is ready for distribu- 
tion to dyers and others who desire 
to keep abreast of the latest sug- 
gestions for coloring fabrics. 

jopies may be had upon applica- 
tion to the National Aniline and 
Chemical Company. 
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Ratify Plans for Mill Merger. 


Boston.—The stockholders of the 
International Cotton Mills ratified 
the plan recently announced for 
merger of its mills at Lowell, Lis- 
bon, Maine, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
and Hampton, Ont., with mills ac- 
quired by Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
of this city, in Pelzer, 8. C., Tuea- 
pau, 8S. €., Hogansville, Ga., and La- 
Grange, Ga. The combination will 
be called the New England Southern 
Mills. 


"Want Higher Tariff on Finished 
Goods. 


Providence, R. IL—Higher prices 
for finished cotton goods are de- 
clared absolutely essential for Rhode 
Island and other New England cot- 
ton manufacturers, says a statement 
issued by the Rhode Island Textile 
Association, which includes in its 
membership the majority of the 
important textile manufacturers in 
this State, including several of the 
largest manufacturers of cotton 
goods in the country. : 

Store houses are said to be heay- 
ily stocked and curtailment is_ in 
sight in cotton manufacturing cen- 
ters, all over this district. 

The statement also sets forth that 
New England cotton manufacturers, 
turning from the manufacture of 
the coarser to the finer goods, be- 
cause of Southern competition, have 
done so only to find themselves con- 
fronted with underselling by Euro- 
pean markets... On this phase of the 
situation the statement points to the 
need of a tariff on some of the finer 
grades of cotton goods whieh will be 
sufficiently large to protect the 
American cotton goods manufactur- 
ers and American labor. 


The statement is based on a sur- 
vey of the conditions in the textile 
industry, made by the association. 
It also takes occasion to declare that 
the Underwood and the present tar- 
iff acts have taken between $30,000,- 
000 and $40,000,000 worth of business 
away from the cotton goods indus- 
try of New England annually. 

The statement or report as issued 
by the association painting a serious 
picture of the immediate future of 
the cotton goods industry in this 
and other New England States, is as 
follows: 


“The imports of cotton cloth in 
the last few months have been very 
large and the prices have been low- 
er than the same goods can be man- 
ufactured in this country. American 
manufacturers cannot compete with 
with the European textile men in 
some of the finer lines because of 
the high price of cotton, resulting 
from a small crop, and the higher 
wages paid the mill operatives. in 


All Numbers, Re 


DIRECT MILL AGENT 


COTTON YARNS 


lar, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L. 


| 
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this country. To protect the Amer- 
ican industry and the American 
labor, and tariff on the goods, suf- 
ficiently high to protect the indus- 
try and American labor, is essential. 


“This year has been the third 
consecutive year of a small cotton 
crop. The total of about 10,000,000 
bales is hopelessly inadequate to 
meet the demands, and in addition 
to this, cotton has been exported in 
large volume. 


“The Northern and Southern mills 
both have large stocks of staple 
goods in the storehouses and. the 
converters ‘also have larger stocks 
of gray goods on hand than ordi- 
narily. The retailers have been buy- 
ing on a spot basis for some time 
past. Their policy has been to buy, 
not on contracts, but only as they 
go along. This situation, together 


with the fact that there is an over-. 


supply of finished goods, will tend 
to keep the price down. 


“Large importations and domestic 
competition will also contribute to 
the abnormal pressure of the mar- 
ket, with the result that the price 
of the finished product to the man- 
ufacturers will be below the differ- 
ential of the raw product. The in- 
crease in the cost of the raw mate- 
rial of 13 cents a pound in the past 
several weeks will make a differ- 
ence of from 2% cents to 7 cents a 
yard in the manufacturing cost of 
some grades of the finished product. 


“The high level of cotton will be 
maintained and the domestic man- 
ufacturers must curtail until pres- 
price of the finished product is 
nearer on a par with raw cotton. 
ent stocks are absorbed and the 
Many of the mills in New England 
have no orders to finish the gray 
goods which they have in the store- 
houses. The retailers are waiting 
for lower prices before ordering the 
goods now in the mill warehouses. 
All of this means curtailment in 
Rhode Island as well as every other 
mill section in New England and 
also that higher prices for cotton 
fabrics are absolutely necessary as 


— 
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a temporary measure to meet the 
high cost of raw material. 

“For the future it seems that a 
tariff sufficiently large to protest 
the American textile industry and 
American labor must be had. In 
Rhode Island and other places in 
New England the mills have been 
compelled to enter the finer grades 
of goods field because of the fact 
that the South has too great an ad- 
vantage in wages and hours fo al- 


low of further competition on 
coarser goods. 
“On changing over from. the 


coarser goods to the finer goods, the 
Rhode Island and New England mills 
will be confronted with a serious 
situation because of the low price 
of finer grade goods made in Eu- 
rope. The higher tariff will be 
needed to allow Rhode Island and 
New England manufacturers to sell 
their goods in their own country.” 


Rhode Island Humidifier and Venti- 
lating Co. Opens Charlotte Office. 


Additional proof of a growing rec- 
ognition on the part of manufac- 
turers of textile equipment that the 
South offers them a most fertile 
field for marketing their products, 
is furnished in the announcement 
that the Rhode Island Humidifier 
and Ventilating Company, of Bos- 
fon, has opened a branch office in 
Charlotte. 

This branch, which is located at 
811 West First street, is in charge 
of Harry H. Hayes, who is widely 
known among Southern mill men 
whom he has been calling on for a 
number of years in the capacity of 
representative for one of the large 
paper manufacturers. Mr. Hayes 
has also had considerable practical 
experience in mill operating. 

The Rhode Island Humidifier and 


Ventilating Company, whose plant | 


is in Boston, also has branches in 
Canada, New York and Philadelphia. 
Their product is in operation in 
more than 400 cotton, silk and 
worsted mills in the United States, 
Canada, India, China and Japan. 


eliminating flyings. 


economy. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
_ ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Planters Cotton Company 
Cotton Merchants 


Buying in Principal Towns in 
Arkansas and Mississippi 
We Ship on Actuals 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


S. BLUTHENTHAL & 


CO. 
Established 1865 


All Grades of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 


Cotton Growers Assn: 
An organization of farmers who . 
wish to sell direct to mills. 


A. Betts A. M. William Pine Bluff, Ark. 
HOPE COTTON CO. | 
Incorporated 
All Grades and Staples in 
35 Years in the Cotton Business Cotton Shipper 
Hope, Arkansas Pine Bluff, Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton 
Jett Williams A. 8. Williams 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


J. E. ATKINS & CO. 
Cotton 


Arkansas Cotton a Specialty 


- Fort Smith, Ark. 


E. F. CREEKMORE & CoO. 
Arkansas-Oklahoma-Texas 
Cotton 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


C. C. BURROW & CO. 
Cotton 


Twenty-six Years in the Cotton Business 
All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


_ FRIEDMAN & HASSON 
Cotton Commission 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., Meridian, Miss. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


R. A. DOWNS & COMPANY 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine luff, Ark. 
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Dallas 


MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY 
gents— 
Yokohama Ki- Tito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


: Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


MANNING - GRINNAN & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


Handle Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana Cotton. 


RHEA & COMPANY 
Cotton 
Texas Black Land Cotton 
McKinney, Texas 
We Ship What We Sell 


C. G. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 


Texarkana, Tex. 


A. H. SAFFOLD Henderson Cotton Co. 
+ Regular and Irregular 
Texas Cotton Cotton 
N EY VVE & Sell on Actual Samples 
Temple, Texas ‘__ GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WAST Houston, Texas 
LEVERETT @& MOORE WIGGINS & HORN 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty North Texas Black Land Cotton 
All Grades. 
| Hillsboro -:- Texas McKinney, Texas 
New York | 


Lucius Rash, President. 


Terrell, Texas 


BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


Dallas Cot. Fix. 


Dallas, Texas 


Edw. W. Geer 


Cable Address “GEER” 


GEER & GEER 
Cotten 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotten Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 


J. Hoyt Geer 


P. 0. Box 341 


"NEAL & CO. 
Cotton 
Merchants and Shippers 
Gainesville, Texas 


J. H. HUTTON & CO. 
Members Houston Cotton 
Exchange 
Merchants COTTON Exporters 
All Grades Texas Staple 
Inquiries for Low Grade Staples 
Dooley Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


George V. Launey & Co. 


Cotton | 
Domestic—Export 


Dallas, Texas 


S. G. Tarkington & Sons 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 
Cuero -:- Texas 


T. L. ALLEN 
Cotton Shippers 
All Grades and Staples 
Yorktown, Tex. 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


Corresion in Boilers Means Waste 
of Power. 
(Continued from Page 25) 
of the stays of the boiler were af- 


fected and had to be removed and. 


substituted with fresh ones. We had 
one upright boiler in use, and hte 
lower ends of the tubes were cor- 
_roded where the blow-off did not 
completely drain the boiler of wa- 
ter, as this boiler was usually idle 
a part of the time. In our horizon- 
tal boilers, a few of the tube ends 
had to be attended to, for corrosion 
had loosened them resulting in 
leaking. We were shown where 
defective brick work in a boiler had 
resulted in the corrosion of some 
of the plates. It seems that impure 
lime had been used in the masonry 
and that part of the boiler-shell 
which came into contact with the 
bricks was eaten into by the chemi- 
cals in the lime. In another case 
leakage of fittings was due to ex- 


posure to constant drippings from 
pipes. The moisture kept the metal 
in such a damp condition that pre- 
mature rusting developed which in 
time generated the disastrous cor- 
rosive condition. Then again, one 
of the firemen was in the habit of 
permitting wet ashes to accumulate 
near his boiler and the dampness 
arising therefrom had already be- 
gun to develop corrosion on the 
plate. 


Hosiery Mills in Trade Mark Fight. 


Burlington, N. C.—A temporary 
injunction restraining Ben Levine, 
Inc., W. A. Shoffner and L. I. Yong, 
trading as the 
Mills, and W. A. Shoffner, L. I. Yong 
and G. G. Wyrick, trading under the 
name of the 8. Y. W. Hosiery Com- 
pany, from marketing the “Eight 
Point” hose was granted by Federal 
Judge James E. Boyd in Greensboro 


Alamance Hosiery 


Saturday upon petition of R. H.. 


Whitehead and the Whitehead Hos- 
iery Mills, Inc., of Burlington. The 
order to show why the 
should be made permanent is re- 
turnable before Judge Boyd Satur- 
day, December 15. 

The “Eight Point” hose is an in- 
fringement upon the “Seven Point” 
hose made by the petitioners, it is 
alleged, since the “Seven Point” 
name is copyrighted, having been 
secured on May 28, 1921, by R. H. 
Whitehead, and transferred by him 
to the Whitehead Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
on April 28, 1922. Its number of 
issue is 154,737. 

The petitioners assert that the de- 
fendants, all of Burlington except 
Ben Levine, which is a New York 
concern, have been selling a large 
quantity of “Eight Point” hose and 
even now are planning to flood va- 
rious parts of the country with 
more of the brand. The original 


restraint 


has been advertised 
and otherwise. introduced to the 
trade, it is contended, with the re- 
sult that the trade name is now 
very valuable. 

At the same time as the filing of 
the petition for an injunction the 
complaint in a suit of equity to re- 
cover $5,000 from the defendants for 
damages alleged done by the intro- 
duction of the “Seven Points,” was 
left with the clerk of the. court. 
Summons in the equity suit is re- 
turnable here before Judge Boyd on 
December 28. 


“Seven Point” 


Col. Springs Buys Oi! Mill. 


Columbia, 8. C. — Announcement 
was made here that LeRoy Springs 
and John T. Stevens, of Lancaster, 
have purchased the plant of the 
American Cotton Oil Company, one 
of the several large cottonseed oil 
mills of the Capital City. 


oR 
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Pressed Steel Section Beam Head. 


A new pressed steel section or 
warper beam head (patented March 
13, 1923), has been developed and 
placed on the market by the Ameri- 
can Pulley Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of the American 
Steel Split Pulley. As the name im- 
plies, the head is made of pressed 
steel, with the exception of the hub, 
which is a casting. The manufac- 
turers have designed this head to 
combine extreme lightness with 
practically unbreakable strength. 
The head is made of three parts— 
an inner and outer head and a cast 
center. The inner head, which 
comes in contact with the fabric, is 
made of No. 12 gauge steel, and pre- 
sents a smooth, flat face, free from 
any depressions or pockets into 
which the fabric might possibly 
pack. The outer head is made of 
No. 144 gauge steel, and is reinforced 
with eight radial ribs or corruga-- 
tions which are préssed into it. The 
two heads are supported at the cen- 
ter with the cast iron hub, which 
has an internal flange one inch wide 
to which the heads are. riveted. 
This heavy flange, which is as large 
in diameter as the beat barrel, 


takes up all the strain which Is im- 
posed when the heads are attached 
The outer head 


to the barrel. ais 


American Pulley Company’s Section 
Beam Head. 


supports the edge of the grooved 
flange. This edge is spun over. The 
outer head is shaped so as to bear 
against the inner head midway be- 
tween the center and the tiange. At 
this bearing point the two heads are 
welded together at various places. 
The combination of these two he.ds 
together with a cast hub prod ces a 
complete head which will not bend, 
spring or get out of true with rea- 
sonable handling. 


The fact that the heads are tn- 
breakable should especially appeal 
to mills that have had difficulty in 
shipping beams. This feature of 
eliminating broken heads together 
with the resultant loss of fabric, 
should make this pressed steel head 
preferable to others. Furthermere, 
the railroads place a third class 
shipping rate on beams equipped 
with steel heads. Taking also into 
consideration their lightness, the 
combined saving in freight is an ap- 
preciable factor. 


There is, of course, a _ deep, 
smooth, friction groove in each 
head. The head runs true, is 


smooth and flat and should assist in 
making perfect textile products. To 
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insure the heads running true each 
one is tested and trued up under 
actual working conditions. 

The heads are being made in sizes 
from 18-inch to 30-inch diameter 
inclusive. They weigh about half as 
much as cast iron heads. They can 
be furnished with Entwistle type 
clutch locking device at center and 
with driving lugs if required. 

Many of the heads have been in 
actual service for over a year and 
reports are that they are satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 


Argentine Textile Outlook Favor- 
able. 


The future textile outlook in Ar- 
gentina is favorable for piece goods 
as stocks are light, says Trade Com- 
missioner Brady in a report to the 


Commerce Department. Stocks of 
hosiery are heavy and the local 


manufacture of hosiery and under- 
wear is increasing. The cotton yarn 


market is quiet with better business - 


in prospect. Italian deliveries are 
Slow. Native wool knitting mills are 
planning increased production for 
next season. 


Textile Trade of British Malaya. 


The trade in textiles in British 
Malaya is important both from the 
point of view of expanding demand 
and also the large re-export trade 
with neighboring countries, which 
amounts to about 50 per cent of the 
gross imports. In 1922 the United 
Kingdom supplied 45.2 per cent or 
£2,878,675 worth of the total value of 
textiles imported, Vice Consul Hugh 
S. Miller, Singapore, informs the 
Department of Commerce. 


OKLAHOMA 


W.M. CANTERBURY 
EXPORT COTTON DOMESTIC 
Eastern Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas Cotton 
Main Office, 114 McKibban Building, Muskogee, Okla. 
Branch Office, Victoria, Texas 


Uodes: Shepperson 1878-81 Cable Address: 
Meyer's 39th “Canterbury” 
James R. Taylor Phil, A. Watson 


TAYLOR & WATSON 
Cotton 
Staples a Specialty 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Walter O. Long | Arthur J. Barry 
LONG & BARRY 

Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Ite 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BASS, MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


| Ail Kinds 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Ever Tyte and Zelco” 


And Zeleo piston rings with . 
patented Zelco .Process save 
Gasoline, Oil, Increase Capac- 
ity, Prevent Cylinders from 
Wearing Out of Round, Lessen 


Carbon; after using, make ar- 
rangement with us to _ sell 


them; are looking for distrib- 
utors with mechanical knowl- 
edge; made up to 8:0 inch; 
used in Locomotives, Boats, 
Engines, Compressors, Ice Ma- 
chines, Pumps, Trucks, Trae- 
tors, etc.; real opportunity; all 
or part time. 
EVER-TYTE, St. Louis 


T,E.DAVIS 


COTTON 
_ DAVIS, OKLA. 


ACALA COTTON CO. 
Agents | 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middie Man's Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 


CLAY W. HANCOCK & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


IRBY-CLARKE 
All Descriptions of 
Oklahoma Cotton 
Horn Bldg. Oklahoma City 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 


All grades of Oklahoma Cotton : 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members. Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 
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Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


Represented at Gastonia, 


BARNWELL BROS. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——_COTTON——Exporters 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 


Cable Address: 


“Barn” 
N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, dr. | 


HUMPHREY 


Established 1894 
Most careful personal attention 


Delta. 


& COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Greenwood, Miss. 
to shipments of every sale to secure 


most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 
Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 
Branch offices at every Compress point in Ae Yazoo Mississippi 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 


Cotton 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


| J. W. PRIOR 


Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestice—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 


Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples | 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 
CO. 
Not Incorporated 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tannessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 
J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


I. L. JONES & CO. 
Cotton 
Missippi Delta 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Eetablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydror Pump & Well Ce., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


A Bit of Textile History. 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Naked Truth,” published in 1696 is 
in the same complaining vein. 

“The commodities that we chiefly 
receive from the East Indies are 
calicoes, muslins, Indian wrought 
silks, paper, salt-petre, indigo, etc. 
The advantage of these commodities 
is chiefly in their muslins and In- 
dian silks (a great value in these 
commodities being comprehended in 
a small bulk) and these being the 
general wear in England. 

“Fashion is truly termed a witch; 
the dearer and scarcer any com- 
modity, the more the mode. Thirty 
shillings a yard for muslins, and 
only the shadow of a commodity 
when procured.” 

Daniel Defoe, a thinker often in 
advance of his age, could see in the 
cotton trade with India only the 
ruination of the English woolen 
trades. In 1708 he wrote: 

“The general fansie of the people 
runs upon East India goods to that 
degree that the chints and painted 
calicoes, which before were only 
made use of for carpets, quilts, ete., 
and to clothe children and ordinary 
people, became now the dress of our 
ladies; and such is the power of a 
mode as we saw our persons of 
quality dressed in Indian carpets, 
which a few years before, their 
chambermaids would have thought 
too ordinary for them. The chints 
was advanced from lying upon their 
floors to their backs, from the foot- 
cloth to the petticoat; and even the 
Queen herself at this time was 
pleased to appear in China and Ja- 
pan. I mean China silks and ealico. 
(Nor was this all, but it crept into 
our houses, our closets, and bed- 
chambers; curtains, cushions, chairs 
and at last beds themselves were 
nothing but calicoes or Indian 
stuffs; and in short almost every- 
thing that used to be made of wool 
or silk, relating either to the dress 
of women or the furniture of our 
houses was supplied by the Indian 
trade.) 


“Above half of the (woolen) man- 
ufacture was entirely lost, half of 
the people scattered and ruined by 
this and by the intercourse of the 
East Indian trade.” 

A volume published in the same 
year, 1708, entitled “A plan of the 
English Commerce” shows that the 
publice’s interest in cotton could not 
be diverted by prohibitory laws, nor 
by the outcry of the literary agents 
of the manufacturers of silk, wool 
and flax. 

“The calicoes are sent from the 
Indies by land into Turkey, by land 
and inland seas into Moscow and 
Tartary, and about by long-sea into 
Europe and America, till in general 
they are become a grievance and 
almost all the European nations but 
the Dutch restrain and prohibit 
them.” (The result of:the prohibi- 
tory laws was that Holland did a 
fine smuggling trade at double prof- 
its.) 

“Two things among us are too un- 
governable — our passions and our 
fashions. 

“Should I ask the ladies whether 
they would dress by law, or clothe 
by act of parliament, they would ask 
me whether they were to be statute 
fools, and to be made pageants and 
pictures of?” 

The intense desire for Indian 
chintzes was matched by an equally 
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determined effort on the part of the 
British Parliament to protect the 
honre markets for cloth of other 
fibres by excluding these so highly 
desirable cottons. These restric- 
tions were, however, not sufficient 
to cause the public to cease from 
wishing for the forbidden beauties. 

The great actor, David Garrick, 
writing from the Adelphi on the 
second of June, 1775, to Mr. Guy 
Cooper, a friendly official of the 
home government, makes a spright- 
ly and touching request that the 
chintz bed curtains that had been 
seized by the custom officials, in 
accordance with the law, be restor- 
ed to him so that he may have peace 
and serenity in his home through 
the restoration of Mrs. Garrick’s 
prized treasures. 


Mr. Cooper. replied to this letter 
with a general indictment of custom 
house officialdom and eventually 
succeeded in granting the great ac- 
tor’s human request. The bed with 
the chintz curtains in question, is 
now in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum in London. 


J. Gary in his discourse concern- 
ing East India Trade, about 1714, 
showing how it is unprofitable to 
the King of England, is furious 
against the trade in calicoes: 


“Calicoes and wrought silks are 
the things I chiefly aim at, and hope 
to make it plainly appear that those 
two commodities do us more preju- — 
dice in our manufactures ‘than all 
the advantage they bring either to 
private purses, or to the nation in 
general, and it were to be wisht the 
wisdom of our Parliament would 
prohibit their being worn in Eng- 
land, else like the ill-favored lean 
Kine they will destroy the use of 
our manufactures. Few think them- 
selves well drest till they are»made 
up in calicoes, both men and women. 
Calico shirts, neck cloths, cuffs, 
pocket handkerchiefs for the for- 
mer, head dresses, night, hood 
sleeves, aprons, gowns, petticoats 
and what-not for the latter.” 


The great Benjamin Franklin, 
philosopher and statesman, was 
himself caught in the meshes of the 
same web. One night in the year 
1751, his home was entered and his 
wife’s most highly prized dress, 
made of cotton, was stolen. Frank- 
lin, ahead of his time in apprecia- 


‘tion of the value of publicity, adver- 


tised in the following manner: 


‘“Whereas, on Saturday night, last, 
the house of Benjamin Franklin, 
printer, was broken open and the 
following things feloniously taken 
away, viz., a double necklace of gold 
beads, a woman’s long scarlet cloak 
with double cape, a woman’s dress 
of printed cotton of the sort called 
brocade print, very remarkable, the 
ground dark, with large red roses 
and other large and yellow flowers, 
with blue in some of the flowers, 
with many green leaves, etc.” 


Total Delta Compress Receipts 
73,297 Bales. 


Greenwood, Miss., Dec. 5.—Since 
the first of September total cotton 
compress receipts for the Yazoo- 
Mississippi Delta at the close of last 
month amounted to 273,297 bales of 
new crop cotton, according to re- 
ports just received by the taple: 
Cotton Co-operative Association 
from its thirteen local offices, which 
cover all cotton concentration points 


STAPLE 
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in the delta. The carry-over on 
September 1 aggregated 55,564 bales. 
Shipments from these compresses 
during the first three months of the 
season were 127,289 bales, leaving an 
unshipped stock on hand of 201,572 
bales the first of this month. 

The proportion of the total delta 
crop handled by the association this 
year is slightly above its average 
for the two preceding years. Here- 
tofore, the total receipts of the Sta- 
ple Cotton Co-operative Association 
have been just under 33 per cent of 
‘the total Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
crop. Through November 30 this 
season the association had received 
from members 93,664 bales. This is 
34.3. per cent of the delta’s — total 
‘compress deliveries at that date, and 
unquestionably a substantial part of 
the compress receipts during the 
last few days of the period will be 
turned over to the association early 
this month. 


The association has sold and 
booked orders during the first three 
months of the season for 36,607 
bales of cotton, a portion of which 
is for deferred delivery, some of it 
being sold on an “on call” basis. 
Sales for both prompt and deferred 
delivery were made by months as 


follows: September, 14,252 bales; 
October, 11,455 bales; November, 
10,900 bales. | 


By consuming territories the as- 
sociation’s sales are as given below: 
Bales. 

To New England and Canada.. 12,297 


To Southern mills 20,000 
To Europe 3,850 
Local sales 460 

Total 36,607 


Remove Extra Duty on Cotton 
Cloth. 


Washington.—The Treasury by an 
unpublished decision has ruled that 
entries of imported cotton cloth 
woven on circular box looms may 
be liquidated without the assess- 
ment of the extra duty of five per 
cent ad valorem assessed by the 
tariff act on cloth woven with drop 
boxes, it was disclosed by Assistant 
Secretary Moss. 

Mr. Moss referred to the unpub- 
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lished decision in a letter to the 
Collector of Customs at New York 
in connection with the liquidation 
of shipments of this cloth when the 
shipper is not the manufacturer. 
When the shipper is the manufac- 
turer the Treasury accepts his 
statement appearing in the invoice 
as sufficient to avoid the extra du- 
ties. 

Where the shipper is not a man- 
ufacturer of the cloth, the collector 
was authorized to accept the affida- 
vit of the manufacturer when at- 
tached to the invoice, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, if sup- 
ported by a statement of the ship- 
per in the invoice that the merchan- 
dise referred to in the manufactur- 
er’s affidavit is the identical mer- 
chandise described in the invoice. 


Yokohama Monopolizes Raw Silk 
Trade. 


| It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that Yokohama will again mo- 


nopolize the raw silk export trade,- 


says Assistant Trade Commissioner 
P. P,. Steintorf in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. The for- 
eign silk dealers are of the opinion 
it would be necessary to return.to 
Yokohama, as there is little change 
of Kobe’s becoming important as a 
silk center. It is possible that small 
quantities of raw silk will be ex- 
ported from Kobe during the next 
few months, after which shipments 
will be practically confined to Yoko- 
hama. 


Shanghai Cotton Market Dull. 


Practically no business is being 


placed for American cotton at the 
present prices, the buying being 
chiefly confined to Chinese cotton 
which is considerably below both 
the American and Indian, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner G. 0. Howard 
reports. The Chinese cotton grow- 
ers are apparently holding for bet- 
ter prices, as little is arriving in 
Shanghai in comparison with the 
amount that should be coming for- 
ward on the basis of known har- 
vests. Yarn prices are stiffening on 
speculative. buying and stocks are 
being held in Shanghai in expecta- 
tion of higher prices. 


ginia. 


Charlotte, - 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
DOMESTIC WESTERN EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 


Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 


Cotton 


Home Office 


Codes 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P_ O. Box 621 


WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
; COTTON 


MISSISSIPP!, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty | 


COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


Staple Cotton 


Offices: 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 


P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Cotton 


Memphis, Tenn. 


F. L. BARRIER & CO. 


All Kinds of Staples and Grades 


Cotton 


Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 


Solicited 


Direct Mill Correspondence 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 


Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 
Jackson, Tennessee 


Cotton 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


STERNBERGER BROS. 


Cotton 
Mississippi 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 


$1 
IS 
| 
2, 


32 


@ee 


fet lls Quote You- 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER. COTTON COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, MO 
P, H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Charlotte, N. Greenville, S. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 


OOTTON 
GREENVILLE, &. C. 


B. B. JACKSON 


J. M. Williams Agency 
B. B. Jackson, Agent Charlotte, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
Cotton Merchants 9991 PO 2867 
121 Brevard Court KING 
- Charlotte, N. C. allas, Texas 
we Greensboro, N. C. MANNING GRINNAN & CO. 
Local Phone 4480; L .D. 9994 Dallas, Texas 


Postal Greensboro, Phone 2867 _ 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Postal Greensboro, 2867 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated. 

Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Durham, N. C. Greenwood, 8. CG. 


Cotton Brokers | Extra Staples and Short Cotton 
Charlotte Reck Hill Lincolnton, N. C. 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 | 

Postal Phone 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
SANDERS, ORR & CO. COTTON 


COTTON 1944 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. 0. Charlotte, N. O. 


L. R. CAMPBELL 
Cotton 
Seventeen Years In 
Durant Oklahoma 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 


COTTON 
Greenville, 8. O. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Deita Staples 
All Kinds Shert Cetten 


Lineeinten, N. 6. 


H. H. WOLFE & 00. 


COTTON 
Monroe, N. O. 
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Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
remained quiet last week, but prices 
were advanced on many lines. On 
bleached cottons, branded lines were 
moved up 1 and 2 cents a yard, and 
on unbranded lines the advance was 
a quarter to a half cent a_ yard. 
Higher prices were also named on 
denims, tickings and other colored 
goods. 3 

The market for print cloths and 
sheetings showed a slight price drop 


- after the decline in cotton last week, 
i but the general markets held very 


steady. At the new prices, however, 
goods are still far below the cost of 
replacement. Mills are still unable 
to get a profit on goods based on to- 
day's costs and buyers continue to 
resist higher prices. 

In the gingham division, the finer 
counts are selling better than the 
staple lines. Gingham production 
has shown a further drop and cur- 
tailment is expected to increase un- 
less market conditions show consid- 
erable improvement within a short 
time. 

Print cloths showed little change 
in price at the end of the week: 
There were reports of: some busi- 
ness at 11 cents for 38%-inch 64x 
60s, but the average price was at 
11% cents, with commission house 
prices somewhat higher. There was 
no change reported in narrow 
cloths. Sales at Fall River this week 
ran up to 100,000 pieces. | 

Sheetings sold at 9% cents for 
5.50s and 10% cents for 5-yards for 
the bag trades. Carload lots were 
taken in a few instances. For 2.85s 
17 cents was accepted, which is % 
cent down from the top. 

There were many inquiries in the 
markets for odds and specialties, 
but. traders found it hard to get to- 
gether owing to the reluctance of 
second hands to part with their lim- 
ited holdings or to the firmness of 
mills in holding spots. 

There has been an increase in tire 
fabric business within the past ten 
days. Sales during the latter part 
of last week were estimated at 
around 5,000,000 pounds, with deliv- 
eries running through the first 
quarter of next year.. Duck was 
rather quiet last week, although 
some fairly large orders were placed 
for single filling. A few sales of 
army duck were reported, one of the 
largest being made at a price of 63 
cents and fractionally less. 

Prices on sateens were abolit. un- 
changed; 17 to 17% the range 
quotations on 39-inch, 64x104, 4,20 
yard; 16% to 17% the: range on 
37%-inch, 4.37 yard; 19% to 20% the 


range on 39-inch; 72x120, 3.50 yard; 
21% for 48-inch, 72x120, 3.35. 

Wide sheeting handlers have 
withdrawn their lines from sale in 
some instances to await further de- 
velopments at the distributing end. 
The base price is stated to be much 
under cost but the question of mak- 
ing an advance brings up the matter 
of whether higher prices would be 
passed on. promptly. 

Imports continue abéve pre-war 
years and notably so in fine combed 
yarn goods. Production in eastern 
mill centers is very general and is 
increasing somewhat among South- 
ern mills, due to the inability to in- 
duce buyers to pay higher prices for 
contract deliveries. Heavy cotton 
knit underwear offered by Southern 
mills for fall, 1924, has been ordered 
freely and eastern lines will be 
opened next month. Priees current 
on cloth in primary markets are as 
follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 
cents: 64x60s, 8% cents; 
64x64s, 11% cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern = standards, 17% cents; 
tickings, 8 ounces, 28% cents: den- 
ims, 2.20s, 27%. eents; prints, 10% 
cents; ginghams, 19 cents; 


64x64s, 8% 
38% -inch, 


staple 
ginghams, 21% cents and 24 cents. 


Increase in Dutch Artificial Silk 
Exports. 


Exports of artificial silk from the 
Netherlands increased from 516 
metric tons in the first nine months 
of last year to 1,191 metric tons for. 
the same. period of 1923, of whith 
371 metric tons were shipped to the 
United States, Consul G. E. Ander- 
son, Rotterdam, reports to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Anxiety in Netherlands Textile 
Industry. 


During the early part of October 
most factories in the Netherlands 
closed down one or two days a week, 
but during the latter part of the 
month they worked the full 48-hour 
week, the inereased activity being 
attributed to the facet that consider- 
able anxiety is felt in regard to la- 
bor troubles, according . a report 
to the Commerce by 
Commercial Attache 8. H. Cross. 


of 


B. H. PARKER & OO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. O. 


— 


BOSTON ,MASS. 


ROCKFORD 


TRADE MARK 
TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


GREENVILLE, S.c. 


iLL. U.S.A. 


| 
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“4 UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
The Yarn Market | Victrolyn 


| A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
Philadelphia, Pa—tInquiry for yarns Yarn prices in this market were 


was more general last week, but quoted as follows as the week SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
sales continued to be made up ended: 


mainly of small orders for quick , B 


to be better ‘than the combed yarns. 128 to abd 


06 ab | 

Inquiry covered lots running up to 2-ply 2s Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 

orders were placed. insulating 2-ply 30s 63 a6b4 

company was reported as buying Sk 


25,000 pounds of 20s, 30s and 40s, 


three ply, while several lace plants RIDI KY A TTS 
bought a total of over 225,000 pounds 44. fo | | 


of 20s and 30s carded and 40s comb- 
‘ed, with deliveries beginning. now an? 


There were also a number of sales 
of 10,000 to 15,000 pounds of carpet 305 ----—----~----------------—-- 6) 962 44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 
rhe impr ved busine that had 83 a. Branch Offices 
been anticipated in combed yarns 90 ad2 
did not materialize, due it is said to 3- 48 a49 Philadelphi Bos 
Act ti 4 icago eip 1a ton 
the weakness in cotton. Inquiry was St Louis Balti 
larger and indicated that many buy- 5-ply imore 
ers must soon purchase yarns. Mer- Waste Insulating Yarns. 
cerized varns were in better demand és, 1-ply <i53 OES 45 a 
and buyers were not inclined to re- 403’ {ply and 
sist higher prices as much as had 3 soa 2-ply -.-- sananinn £8. O50 THE TR IPOD PAIN T COM PANY 
Spinners are not able to make a 30s, 2-ply 60 —MANUFACTURER 
profit at present prices, the wide we | 
3, nd 5-ply— 
disparity in prices of raw cotton and gg — ATLANTA GEORGIA 
der re placeme nt costs. The lack of 3, 4 and 5- -ply— : : MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
the necessity of mills marketing the ~~ Sinaia Chain Warps, eg _ Write for Prices and Free Samples 
yarns that they made up when the jos | 
and underwear mills are making i¢, 
profit on the goods they are now D A VIS SEPTIC T 
selling made of yarns bought some 965 AN KS 
time ago, but report that when this ab63 
imess 1s completed that they will Sindh Sinn. Our new indoor waste water sewage dispos- 
have to curtail production until to ge. : h d j : : 
Duyera are Willing to pay tie ad. is al system is the last word in sanitation and 
— ed prices based on high yarn re ee economy. 
More encouraging reports are re- BT Write for partculars 
ceived from the mercerized division 
of the market. Some very substan- Frame Cones. J B DA V IS 
lial business has been booked during 217% 8. Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 
recent week to cover the needs of | 
manufacturers for the next four Ms -- 
months. Buyers are paying the ad- {ss 
vanced prices and a number of or- 
ders fol future deliveries running 24s abs D Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, Ind V.-Pres. 
up to 100,000 pounds were recorded abs J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisiil, Secretary 
last week, : 30s | 61 a63 


| Mauney-Steel Company 


| . COTTON YARNS 
5§ DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.’ Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg.. Providence, R. | 
| Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 

MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 

BEST for CLEANING 65° a66 PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 

Poland Soap Works | 

ATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. Commission Merchants 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. | Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


COTTON YARNS | | SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Philadelphia 910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Position Wanted 
As house man or employment 
agent for some good Southern 
mill. Am experienced in this 
work and can give best refer- 
ences. Address CG. V. W., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—A partner or an or- 
ganization to install a textile mill, 
knitting mill or yarn mill in my 
brick building in Ennis, Texas. 
Building 50 ft. by 110 ft, two 
story, and well suited to business. 
Abundant: water supply, cheap 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant labor supply. 
Abundant raw material supply 
and ready market for products. 
Will take stock for my property 
in full or in part. Address 8. H. 
Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. 


Superintendent Wanted 


For Sale. 


Three 125 H. P. Horizontal Re- 
turn Tubular Boilers. . Pressure 
allowed by Hartford Ins. Co., 100 
lbs. Excellent proposition for a 
mill electrically driven that wants 
heating system or steam for 
Slashers. Parties interested write 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills, 
Waxhaw, N. C. 


Superintendent. wanted for small 
weaving mill on heavy duck and 
similar fabrics. Prefer man of 
ubout 30 years of age experienced 
on plain heavy weaving. Address 
“Duck Mill,” care Southern Tex- 
Lile Bulletin. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 

Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to seoure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced. per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 
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6) A full line of 0 


SULPHUR COLORS 


co 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROV 


Fast to light 


and washing 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO 


HAMETZ 


One-Twent Street, New York rk City. 


Jan Froncsce 


co 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Send Us Your Order To-aay 


Chatham Mfg. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Garrollton,: Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
(Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C. 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors | 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PROVIDENCE 


| 
A specialized textile oil, 


Magnesium Salt, and thus— 


Increases the lustre; 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


highly concentrated and double 
sulphonated which is used to better advantage wherever a 
Turkey Red or Soluble Oil has been employed because— 


MONOPOLE OIL holds in solution all foreign matters and pre- 
vents the formation of lime soaps, 


Promotes level dyeing; 
Assists in better penetration of dyestuff; 


Gives more body and a desirable handle. 


For the best results in dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing and finish- 
ing of wool, cotton and silk, try this specialty. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


_ Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


iron spots, Calcium or 


> Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


“*‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


| 
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BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 whicn 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we.do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. $805. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, I. C. 8S. grad- 
vate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent -by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
nd Best of references. Address No. 
807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
87, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. | 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT positior as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mi'l man, now running card 
room at night but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and_ electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but . desire 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3828. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
earder or spinner. ow employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent _§refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 


WANT position as superintendent 
traveling salesman. xperienced mi 
man and can give excellent references, 
Address No. 35827. 


or 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT. position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle ntee job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829. 


WANT position as overseer cardin 


or 
or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 


ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
vf references. Addresy No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with ctnese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
and ability. Address No. 

2. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery. yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making egg ot Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding. Long experience as 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man, Ad- 
dress No. 3834, 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 


ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as 


superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 


petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 

in every respect. Can handle mill on 

any class of goods made in South. Want 


to correspond with mill needing high 
better job. Good references from good class executive. Excellent references 
mi'l men as to character and ability. from reliable mill men. Address No. 
Aé@dress No. 3815. 

NANT position as overseer carding. WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Good man, now employed, but wish be’ - 
ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


position .as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill, Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
good character references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


\ ANT position as overseer weaving. Firat 
“uass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
Address No. 3819. 


“WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mili in the 
‘‘arolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
iorily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. ood 
references. Address No. 3821. 


\ ANT position as superintendent, over- 
~er earding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
dass, reliable man, good manager of 
A-1 references. Address 


Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle og | fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839. 


_WANT position as superintendent, prefer 


South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Addrese 
No. 2841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn. 
mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had long experi- 
a. Best of references. Address No 

4 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
emp)ayed as such, but want ‘etter joL. 
weaver aa well as 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satistactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as sSUperin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ix- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton, Good references and can come 
on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an dreliable man who can 
handle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855, 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am giving entire satisfaction. Address 


or’ 


No. 3856. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 


sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
Years as carder and spinner and assist- 
an? superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

N. . mill preferred. Good references. 
Address No. 3858. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long - experience in 
good mills and can get good results. 
Best of references. Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 3860. 


WANT position as superintendent. of 
weaving: mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. -Fine recor‘ 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
years in spinning room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


WANT position as overseer. spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 

' reference. Address No. 3863. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 45, married, practical carder 
and spinner and can furnish fine ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864 


WANT position as,.overseer spinning, or 
earcing and spiuning, can give good ref- 
erences as tc character and ability, 
strictly sober now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 3865 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can produce good results. Good 
references. Address No, 3868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good knowl- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver: long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3272 


35 


WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 3873. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; how em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 360 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. wow employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

s tock. Can furnish best of references 


ee can show results. Address No. 
876. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877 


WANT position as overseer weaving; age 
29, married, C. A, graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special- 


ties. Good  references.. Address No. 
3879. 
WANT position as superintendent; 28 


years experience in mill, have held pres- 


ent place as superintendent for 8 years, 
have good 


reasons for wanting to 
change. Best of references. Address 
No. 3880. 3 

WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 


carder and spinner. Now employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
supt. of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant supt. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3882. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Practical man of long  experi- 
ence; have excellent references. Ad- 

dress No. 3882. 


WANT position as supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show character and ability. 
Address No, 8883. 


WANT position as supt. of spinning mill. 


practical experienced man of good abil- 
can get results. Address No. 


WANT position as supt. and manager of 
small or medium mill, or. overseer of 
large, good pay‘ng weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3885. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 20 
years experience, now employed, good 
references to show excellent past ree 
ord. Addrss. No. 8886. 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 
beth, or supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 


Supt.; married, have family. Address 
No. 3887. 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, - 


now employed as such and giving satis- 
faction, but wish larger ‘place. arried, 
good habits, reliable and competent. 


Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable, 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences, Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
can product good results. Address No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mili, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill, Long experience in  gooce 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. 


WANT position as supt. of small mill. 
with opportunity of investing in. mill 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that wil! be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal! 
amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address No. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 


WANT position as supt., assistant supt.. 

carder or spinner, mule or ring frames. 
long experience 
A eons 


Aroace AT 


good man ot hea? 


refarancoe 4 


or 


A 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Caiculating Machine Co. 

AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P, Sweeney 

ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haasiacher. 

ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ARCHITECTS MILL ENGINEERSG— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

Link- Belt moe 

STOMATICN DS FOR CcOTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. tndustries, tne. 

BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 

BALLERS 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BALING PRESSE 
Economy Baler Co. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 


ZEAMING AND WARPING. MACHIN.: 
ERY— 
Corporation. 

Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS 

Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMS (Ali Stee!) 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 

Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
BEARINGS, 

Fafnir 

Hyatt Rolle’ earing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood’s, T. 4. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Beit Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING 

Arabo!l Mfg. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

international Chemical Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
seed & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BELTING— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 

“lexible Steel Lacing Co. 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 


BELTING CEMENT— 
E. F. Houghton and 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Company 
8ENCH DRAWERS, €EL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons ‘Co. 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
Lupton’e, David, Sons Co. 


BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
J. Ford Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
BOBBINS— 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing 
Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BOXES— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BRUSHE 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft, “‘Argan’’)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
SOBBIN STRIPPER— . 
Terrell Machine Co. 
su'LER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
(STEAM)— 
Edge Moor tron Co. 
CC'LERS (WATER TUBE)— 
Eage Moor Iron 
MINERAL O.4-— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 


MACHINES— 
Oonroe welculating Ma 
CALENDARS 
mM. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
8. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
ROLLS 
erkins and So 
CARDS— 
Lowell Shops. 
hitin Machine "Wer ‘ 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Bros. 

D GRINDING MACHIN —_ 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Entwistle Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. § 

Saco- Lowell Sho s. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA 

Mathieson Alkali Works, inc 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES. - 


Link-Belt Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL. HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. 
COMBS (Beamers, age and Slashers) 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
MERCHANTS-- 
Catlin & Co. 
COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine C ». 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical! Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLEANING MACHINES 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
R. P. Sweeney 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


Ridley, Watts & Co, 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis- St, 
COND! NIN MAC INES— 
American Go. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse q. 
CONE VISE 
Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
PAPE R— 
outhern Ce. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— . 
Link-Belt Company. 
CUOLERS (AiR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 


ray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
8. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros 
Sanders, r & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wlison. 
H. H. Welfe & 
Kenneth 
Lineberger 
Tanner & Jones. 
COTTON MACHINERY—. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Coilman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Lubricating Saddle Co. 
raper Corporation. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Roy & 
Baco- Shops. 


Stafford Co., The 


Universal! Windin Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolthurst Machine orks. 


Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arabo! ee Cc 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Kilpstein @& Co., A. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wol?, Jacques & Ca. 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Whitir Machine 

COUPLINGS. SHAF 
William Share & In 
Woed’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


CRANES— 
Link. Company. 
CREO-PIN 
"Weed Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
ORIVES, Sil 
Link-Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
ORYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tolhurst Works. 
Roy & Son Co. s. 
hurst Works. 
DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
' Borne, Scrymser Company. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pone de Nemours & Co., 
Co., A. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical ‘Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mf 


Ine. 


ELECTRICAL SONTRACTORS— 

Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Link- Belt Cimpany. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Standard Electiic Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. wv. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

l_ink- Belt 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 

ore Architects and Mill Engineers. 


arks-Crame 

ENG ES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
Allls- he imers | 
——See also lating Apparatus. 


EXPERT Ven MECHANIC— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
——§ee Electric; aleo Ventilator. 


FENCES— 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 


FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., 

FINISHING MACHINERY 
S&S. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 

MACHINERY— 

y 


inc. 


eine, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishin 
FLAT WALL PAINT- 


. l. du Pont de Nemeurs & Co., inc. 
Wadsworth, Hov fand and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANE(¢«sS 
International Chemical Co. 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Woed’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AND OVERHAUL- 


Southern Spindie & Fiver Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

——See Clutches. 
FURNACES (Wood-Burning) — 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
FURNACES (iIncinerator)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
FURNACES (Bagasse)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Belt Company. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut- Off)— 
GRATES (Round)— 
McClave- Brooks Company. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beit Company. 
GREASES— 
Young Company. 
N. J. Lubrican 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 
HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS’ (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Atherton Grid Gar Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
extile upply Co. 
HAR TW INE— 
Garland 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND 
arland Mfg. 


Stee! Heddie 
uL.. S. Watson M g. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS_... 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J. HH. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING a AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Co. 
The Bahnson Co, 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer 
HYDRO. EX TRACTORS— 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
oH. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


KNITTING MACHINERY— 
anes Company, 


John 
KNITTING 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Willlams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS~ 
Barber-Cuin:an Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS 
Fiexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 
E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc. 


LOOMS— 
vrempton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Mfg. Co. 
teei Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
LOOM PICKER 
Garland Mfg. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Masury-Young Co. 
We N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
1. du Pont de Nemours Co., 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
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Whitin Machine Works. ROVING CANS AND BOXES— STARCH— ve iNTILATING APPARATUS— 
METAL PAINT— National Vulcanized Fibre Co. See Sizing, Starch and Gum. atierican Moistening Co, 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Rogers Fibre Co. Draper Corporation. VENTILATING FANS 

Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— Saco-Lowell Shops. 6. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— Whitin Mach.ae Works. Penick and Ford, Ltd. wWwARPERS— 

Metatiic Drawing Roll Co. Saco-Lowei Ships. Whitin Machine Works. Cocker iviachine & Foundry Co. 
METERS— BADOLeS— sPOOLERS— Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. SPINNING TAPES— Vrape: Corporation. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— SAL T— Jonn B. Young. 


See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lightine 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours @ Co., Ine. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tne. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., ! 
OoILsS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
N. ¥. @& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
U. Co, 
Wadsworth, & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
TORS— 


MOTO 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Ce. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wo 
ACHINES— 


Me Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 


Carolina 

E. |. du Pont de emours & Co., Ine. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

eee s, David, Sons Co. 

PAT 


Siggers Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Co. 
PIPE AND TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
CLEANER— 
PORTABLE "ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Alllis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Willlam & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s. T. Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST 


Willkam Sellers & Co., 
Woed’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


Inc. 


(Boller Feed; 
Allis- Chalmers 
ell Co. 


Sydnor Pump & 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Loom Werks 
Universal schine Wor 
Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANER 
Terrell Machine 
RING TRAVELERS— 


Traveler Co. 
. &. Rin raveler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 


Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Ce. 

Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hassiacher. 
RECEPTACLES 

Economy Baler Co. 
RAILINGS (Iron) 

Anchor Post iron Works. 
ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shop 

Southern Spindle my Fiyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
ROUND GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 


Mvlee Sait Company. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT—-. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’ s, David, Sons 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co 


Co. 


SECTION BEAM HEADS 


Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

EXPANSION BOILER 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


———See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL S”' TCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins and Son, 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Witliam Settlers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. 8.. Sons Co. 

SHAKING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 

SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF ‘SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

SHUTTLES 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool! & Mfg. 
Lowell Shuttle Ce. 
Draper Corporation. 
rliopedale Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Willlams Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Heffman and Co., Inc. 
Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

SINGEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
on & Lane. 

. Staley Co. 
og Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 

Hawley’s Laboratories 

United Chemica! Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

4. Klipstein & Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Cerp. 
Arabol Co. 

Besson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., @& Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Chemica! Co., The 

S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
RS— 


sKEWE 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Jordan g. 
Walter L. barker Co. 
David Brown Co. 
SKYLIGHTS 
J. N. McCausland and Co, 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell 
SLASHER HOOD 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 
Ktipstein, A., & Co 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Oil)— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
SOLOZONE— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Ce. 
SPINDL “S— 
raper Corporation. 
aco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 
SPINNING FRAME SADDL 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 


Inc, 


Co. 


American Textite Banding Co. 

Barber Manufacturing Co.: 
SPOOLS— 

David Brown Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 


Courtney, The Dana §&.. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing 
Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
— See Bobbins, Spools, Shutties. 
SODA ASH— 
Inc. 


SWITCH BOX 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 
i.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Hdpper-Feed)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Baltimore Belting Co. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Tolhurst Machine orks. 

Witlilam Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons 
TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. 


TOO AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
TRANSMISSION. MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain we 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
outhern 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


T. Entwistle Co. 


WARP DRESSING— 
Orake Corporatien. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Sc PARATORS— 

WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Ce., Ine. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
international Chemical Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davia, Sons Co 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

WASTE PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS~- 
Araboil Mfg. Ce. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, P. 


Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz 
Jacques. Wolf & Ce. 


WATER WHEELS—. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’'s Sons, Inc. 
Carrier Engineering ‘Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW 
Cyclone Fence C 
FRAMES AND SASH, 


Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 

Cyclone Fence Co 
WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
WOOD PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS—. 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Millis. 

Pauisen, Linkroum & Ce. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler Gna 


Griffin, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING OO. 


50 Market Street, Charieston, $. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


Charlotte, N. ©. 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 


formation and as to present users. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas : 


Charlotte, N. C. : 


CLEANING AND 


PUMPS— 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST ADVERTISERS 


Allien, Cnas. K. ‘harieston, 5. © 
Wm. Allien Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Allis-Chailmers Mfe. Co.. Milwaukee, Wie 


American Moistening C.. Boston, Mass. 

American Lauinury Machinery Co., Cim- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Textile Banding Co., Phitaae,- 
phia, la. 


Anchor Post lron Works, New York. | 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arnoid Hoftman and Co., Providence, R. 1. 


Ashworth Bros,, Charlotte, N. C. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R, 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 8. é. 

Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Rorne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 


ork. 
Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. _ 
Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R,. 1. 
Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 
elphia, Pa. 
and Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 


gO. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 


Collins “Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
i. 
& Griffin, Greenville, 5. C. 
orn rroducts Refining Co., New York. 


Courtney Co., Dina S., Chicopee, Mass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester. Mass 

Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, IIl. 


Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second St. 
Phiiade!>hia. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
J 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol. 

©. S. Draper, 11 E. Fifth St., Charlotte. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 282 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

&. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wiilming- 
ton, Del. 

Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 


Mass. 
T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4699 Lexing- 


ton St., Chicago, fl. 
Fiorsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 


ork. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin; N. H. 


Grant Leather Corporation,: Kingsport 
~— and Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
ass. 


Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 
Kenneth Grigg & Cn., Lincolnton, N 


ambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
awley’s Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 
Hesslein & Co., Inc., 57 Worth St... New 
York. 
Hemphill Co.. Pawtucket. R. I. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co... Lehigh Ave. 


aud Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltda. 10 High 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, 8. C. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, Il. 
York. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 


Internationa Checimal Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th S8t., New 
Pork. 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 
lauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 


pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Klipstsin & Co., A., New York: 


Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 
ork, 

Cotton Co., Charlotte, 


J. H. Lane & Co., New York. 

Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Co., John- 
son City, N. Y. 

Lockwood,’ Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C., 

Lupton, David, Sons., ne., Philadelphia. 


James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Marston Co... John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. 
McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 


Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 


chard, Mass. 
J. N. McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 


York. 
Monro’ “alculating Machine Co., 
worth 1. dg., New York. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Wool- 


Cor., Attleboro. 


Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Ded. 
New at Chemical Co., Newark, 


ON, Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 


way, New York. 
Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Norwood Enginéering Co., Florence, Mass, 
Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 
B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leenard St., 
New York. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitenpurg, mass. 
Walter L. Parker Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Centra) 
Falls, R. I 
B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., 
tucket. R. I. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 

Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. | 
Rov & Sons Co.. BR. S., Worcester, Mass. 


Paw- 


L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 115 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, 

S K F industries, Inc., New York. 

Sirrine, J. H., Greenville; 8. C. 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- 
Ville, S. C. 

Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, 


a. 
Stafford Co., The, Keadville, Mags. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Ill. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, 8. C. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., 68 N. Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


United Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 


N. J. 
U. 8. bbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Hddy 8t., 
Providence, R. I. 
U. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 1. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 


Ridley Watts and Co., 44 Leonard 8t., 


New York. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


= Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
a. 

Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 

lL. S. Watson Mfg. Co., Leiscester, Mass. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N ; 


-. Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
ns Co., Chambersburg, 


a. 
Whitin Machi.e Works, Whitinsville, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., itins- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 
Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, S. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and -strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- | 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every | 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. | 
Write for prices and samples. | 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


SINGLE OR 


OUR SPINNING | 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


| 240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. | 
127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| | 
| | 


Thursday, December 15, 1223: 


FREDERICK JACKSON 


Universal Winding Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Textiie Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER. 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 


FACTORY OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


‘| ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 
best type of machinery built and then 


handicap its output by belting it up with. 


cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 


more and get the best? It is worth what 


you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


Charlotte Lather 


(Sharlotte.3 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


For | 
Superior Results 
‘United’? Products 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 


Oils 


Sizes 


CORPORATION 


lmporters, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chemicals 


Unirep CuemicaL Propucts 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern. Office, *°7 Netioasil Charlotte, N. C. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


POSITIVE EXPANSION COMBS 
FOR WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


Indispensable for perfect work, insuring uniform spacing of the 


warp on the beam, eliminating hard and soft spots. Can be 
applied to any Warper or Slasher. Correspondence solicited, 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


ROGERS W_ DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Branch Greenville, C. 


| 
q vi | 
| 
| 
| SPINNING RING CO: 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 
SPINNING RING 4 
AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine 
| 
i 
| 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. Thursday, December 13, 


Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Box, 
illustrating the construction 


Six Caimiies Features of Fafnir Double Ball 


Bearing Hanger Boxes 


1. Two alloy steel ball bearings, 4, Positive drive, by means of 
affording the shaft double support. the Fafnir Wide Inner Ring and 


2. Unit construction, involving Driving Collar. 
no delicate adjustments or assem- 


bly on the shaft. 5. All loads carried by the balls. 
a oe aligns as a unit without 6. Fafnir Boxes fit all standard 
affecting the ball bearings. hangers. 


All standard types and sizes 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 
SOLTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


R. POOL W. 5S. SHAW 
Box 1375 358 South Converse Street 
Greenville, S. C. Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


HSE 


1925. 
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